


What will he be...some day? 


Will he be a writer, a builder, or a busi- 
nessman? The symbol he picks here will 
hardly determine his future. His life 
will be shaped by the people and events 
he encounters during the next twenty 
years. Many of his most rewarding and 


valuable experiences will be conceived 
and guided by his teachers from kinder- 
garten through college. By helping him, 
his teachers serve each of us, and for that 
they deserve our support and thanks. 


ESSO STANDARD 


DIVISION OF HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 
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ANGUACE 


FOURTH 
EDITION 


by DAWSON, ZOLLINGER, 
MILLER, FOLEY, and 
CONNELL 


Here is a strong language program; it 
teaches pupils to observe, listen, and read 
—as the basis for effective speaking and 
writing. It promotes creative expression and 
insures ability to organize and study. Pupils 
form correct habits of expression and sys- 
tematically master technical skills such as 
usage, grammar, capitalization, punctuation, 
outlining, and paragraphing. 


Language for Daily Use is unique in build- 
ing skills of self-appraisal. All-around com- 
petence is attained through systematic 
practice, review, and testing. 


WORLD 
BOOK 
COMPANY 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 
Leon Hoffman, Middle Atlantic Manager 


R. Donald Haverstick and William P. Garrison 
Pennsylvania Representatives 
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TEMPLE 
Y UNIVERSITY 


studytours 





SUMMER 1961...4 TO 8 CREDITS 


All-inclusive costs from $585 to $1,753 


EUROPE 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Educational concepts and practices surveyed in England, Scotland, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy and 
Spain; one-week seminars in London and Paris. 35 to 53 days in Europe. 


EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 


The great historical and cultural trends followed through the ages, 
decisive events reviewed where they occurred, in the field and cities of 
England, France, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Italy, Spain and Por- 
tugal; one-week seminars in London and Paris. 50 days in Europe. 


FINE ARTS 


Architecture, sculpture, painting and design in Spain, Switzerland, Italy, 
Greece and the Aegean Archipelago, in Turkey, Austria, Germany, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Great Britain. 52 days in Europe. 


FRENCH 


Study in Paris based on courses at the Sorbonne, July 15 to August 12, 
with lecture visits, theater, opera—followed by an optional 18-day tour of 
France and Western Switzerland. 31 to 49 days in Europe. 


MUSIC 


Superlative performances at the Granada, Florence, Verona, Salzburg, 
Bayreuth, Edinburgh festivals, and in the great cultural centers of Italy, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Austria, Holland and Scandinavia; lectures 
and ample background sightseeing. 38 to 62 days in Europe. 


SOCIOLOGY 


Community structures and problems of urban redevelopment studied in 
Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Berlin, Prague, Vienna, the 
Ruhr, France and Holland; field trips, visits, lectures. 36 days in Europe. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION 


Schools and teaching analyzed and evaluated in seminars at Lima and 
San Juan, and in meetings and discussions in the other capital cities 
south of the border; 43-day itinerary from Houston to Mexico, Guatemala, 
Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Brazil, Venezuela, Trinidad, Puerto Rico and Haiti; compre- 
hensive background visits, excursions through the pampa and into the 
fantastic Andean hinterland. 


For details write Director of Summer Sessions 


feMwiPLE UNIVERSITY 


PRILADELPHLIA. 22; PA 
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NEWS FROM 


HOUSEWIVES AS HELPERS 


DETROIT, MICH.—In this city and 
also Chicago, Ill., college-trained house- 
wives will be hired to correct students’ 
English composition papers. This new 
system, known as the “Rutgers Plan”, 
will permit the teacher to assign nu- 
merous compositions .. . but will spare 
his eyesight and time for other equally 
important duties. The teacher will 
correct every fourth paper. 


* * * * 


AUTOMATIC PROMOTION DECLINES 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The U. S. 
Office of Education reports that most 
schools now promote children “only 
if their academic achievement justifies 
it”. During the thirties a greater per- 
centage of pupils were moved forward 
to keep them with their age group, 
but a recent survey shows that less than 
1% of urban school systems “promote 
solely on the basis of group progress”. 
Nearly 11% give “major consideration 
to keeping the child in his own age 
group”. The remainder use academic 
achievement as the major — or only 

factor. 


* * * * 


EDUCATION IN DEEP WATER ? 


— 


NEW LONDON, CONN.,—When 
our Navy’s Polaris missile-firing sub- 
marine U.S.S. George Washington goes 
on sea patrol this autumn it will be- 
come an underwater classroom. Inter- 
ested crew members will take a Harvard 
University extension course... through 
filmed lectures and assigned reading. 
Upon returning home, they’ll round out 
the course with classroom instruction 
— then take an examination which, if 
passed, will give them the equivalent 
of two semester hours of college credit. 
Interestingly enough, it was the crew- 
men’s idea! 


* * * * 


NEW, FREE SAFETY POSTERS 





Educators offers a set of 
four new, free School 
Safety posters. They il- 
lustrate four common 
situations in a way chil- 
dren understand. Mail 
the coupon (right) to- 
day. 














TV TO TEACH TEACHERS 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.—Science 
and English teachers are to attend 
half-hour television workshop sessions 
concerning better teaching techniques 
before leaving school for the day. Dis- 
cussion periods will follow. 


* * * * 


UNCLE SAM: EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHER 


WASHINGTON, 
D. C. — Hundreds of 
thousands of educational 
pamphlets, folders, book- 
lets — even series of 
books — are available 
from our Government 
Printing Office. Covering 
nearly any topic imagin- 
able, these excellent publications range 
from a few cents each upwards in cost. 
Approximately twice a month an ex- 
tensive mail order list is published; and 
you may receive this list free of charge 
by sending your name to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Division of Public 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * * 


SHOULD PENNSYLVANIA TEACHERS 
HAVE MAJOR MEDICAL 
PROTECTION? 


Your own group must decide. But 
be sure you investigate Educators 
“Four-In-One” Plan first. Monthly in- 
come, hospital-surgical, major medi- 
cal (to $10,000), life insurance... 
all or any combination can be tailored 
to your group’s needs .. . for minimum 
costs. See why 22,500 Pennsylvania 
teachers in 300 groups prefer Edu- 
cators. Mail the coupon for free in- 
formation without obligation. 


all 


E. J. Potocar 
State Mgr. 
Pittsburgh 


W. Montgomery 
Hollidaysburg 


Ne 
David R. Davis 
Philadelphia 


Educators 


7 


/ 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
P.O. Box 149, LANCASTER, PA. 


Educational Service Dept. 
0 Send... .sets free 
Safety Posters 


0 Please send me full details of your 
GROUP INSURANCE free and without 
any obligation on my part. 


Name of School 
School Address .......ccccccece eee 
City & State ...ccsccccece cevcecens 
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In This Issue 


@ November, the month in which the 
all-important Election Day comes 
and when party platforms are under 
consideration, is a good time to think 
about a 1960 Platform for Teacher 
Leadership. Mrs. Jeanne H. Forest 
of Drexel Hill Junior High School, 
Upper Darby, has written such a 
platform for our feature article. 

@The past is prologue for Herman 


| M. Wessel who left his position as 
| junior high school principal in Chel- 
| tenham Township to take a position 
| with a university. He remarks on 
| the way the philosophy back of the 
| junior high school move was carried 


out in his school. 
@ Announcements concerning a num- 


| ber of helps for teachers are included 


in the Educational Interests section. 


_ One is a message on teaching thrift; 
| another contains a listing of helps 
| for modern foreign language teachers. 


For those in charge of school publica- 


| tions, the Pennsylvania School Press 


Association is issuing PSPAids. The 
PSEA Committee on Public Relations 
announces the availability of its re- 
vised scholarship list. 

A big event during the 1960 PSEA 


| Convention will be laying of the 
| cornerstone for the new Headquarters 


building. The first announcement 


| concerning this annual meeting is in 


the Keep Posted section. The pro- 
posed amendments should be care- 
fully read by every delegate sent to 
the Convention. Also in this section 
is the list of hotels and motels in the 
Harrisburg area. 

@ Have you enroled as a life member 
of PSEA to build the fund for finan- 
cing the Headquarters building? If 
so, you will find your name in the 
list printed in this issue. If not an 
application form will be found in this 
issue for your convenience. 


PSEA Headquarters Staff 
301 Market St. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 

A. Citar MoseER 
Associate Executive Secretary 
EuGeENE P. BERTIN 
HERBERT P. LAUTERBACH 
Lucy A. VALERO 








| Haroitp J. Kocu 
Frep P. Hare, JR. 


Assistant Executive Secretaries 
Davip F. STAFFORD Director of Research 
FREDERICK E. LEUSCHNER Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. Ev1zABETH MATTHEWS Associate Editor 
MarcGare_eT E. HASSLER 

Administrative Assistant 
Mrs. FANNIE D. KITTINGER Secretary 
and Executive Assistant 
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Colorful new revisions 
about peoples and places. . . 


OUR WORLD TODAY SERIES 


_(the Stull-Hatch Geographies) 
Revised by Harold D. Drummond 


Every effort has been made in these exciting editions to present 
geography as a vital force in the development of nations. The 
important new map program, including Jeppesen natural-color 
and black-and-white relief maps, natural regions maps, and 
views of the Geophysical relief globes, provide a firm basis for 
the course. 


A Journey through Many Lands (1960) 
Journeys through the Americas (1960) 
The Eastern Hemisphere (1961) 

The Western Hemisphere (1961) 


Other up-to-date textbooks in the social studies include: THE 
COMMUNITY WHERE YOU LIVE, by Mary Lusk Pierce 
and Euphrosyne Georgas (filmstrips will be available soon); 
EASTERN LANDS and WESTERN LANDS, both revised by 
James F. Reed; OUR WORLD AND ITS PEOPLES, by 
Edward R. Kolevzon and John A. Heine; and West’s STORY 
OF OUR COUNTRY, by William E. Gardner. MAGRUDER’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT (44th annual edition), by 
William A. McCleneghan, and BUILDING CITIZENSHIP, by 
R. O. Hughes and C. H. Pullen are now in preparation for 1961. 


ALLYN AND BACON, INC. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 


Representatives 


David J. Schleicher, 1333 Garfield Avenue, Wyomissing, Penna. 
Carl Heffner, 422 Perry Avenue, Greensburg, Penna. 
Harry Eaton, Taylor Avenue, Wyalusing, Penna. 
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The November Cover 


The November cover features an- 
other historic spot in Pennsylvania 
The beautiful stone masonry, the 


| pointed windows with tiny panes give 


the building an almost church-like 
effect. In fact it is entirely the op- 
posite. It is the Cornwall Furnace at 


| Cornwall, Lebanon County, one of 
| the earliest and probably the most 


significant iron works in the history 
of Pennsylvania. 

Operations began here as a char- 
coal iron furnace in 1742 and it was 
last used in 1883. It is now the 
property of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical and Museum Commission. 

During the Revolution cannon and 


| shot for Washington's army were 


produced in this furnace. A total of 
forty-two cannon was cast at Corn- 


| wall during the war. These cannon, 
| together with shot and shell, also 


made at Cornwall, were essential to 
the struggling patriot cause. So 
important was it that General Wash- 
ington and his French Aide, Lafa- 
yette, came to visit the furnace in 
October, 1778, to see the iron poured 
for cannon. 


The Cornwall ore banks from 
which the raw ore is mined constitute 
one of the world’s greatest iron mines. 
The original vein was literally a 
natural wonder, a mountain of iron 
ore, commencing two feet under the 
earth's surface and at least forty 
feet deep. It is estimated that more 
than a million tons of crude ore are 


| still taken from this mine annually. 


To observe this historic mine as 
one travels on U. S. Route 322 from 
Harrisburg East is to be reminded of 
a miniature of the Grand Canyon of 


| Colorado minus, of course, the bril- 
| liant shades and tints from the multi- 
| colored ore of Colorado. 


In its long existence Cornwall 


| Furnace, known as the ancestor of 
| giants, covered the span from agri- 
| cultural to industrial civilization. 


Through the dawning years of Am- 


| erican greatness it helped build our 
modern nation in iron for cannon, 
| iron for railroads, iron for farm 


implements, iron for stoves, and iron 
for 1000 different uses. 


The furnace is now cold but the 
raw material which gave it life for 
many years still continues to flow 
into the arteries of American civiliza- 
tion. 
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Something Extra 


Ale eee for the teacher 


hele heal for their students. 


The New | Learn To Write, grades 1-8 


Teachable 

Challenging 

Interesting 

lees ate the Sensible solution 


to writing. 


E. C. SEALE & COMPANY, INC. 


Dept. G7 
1053 E. Fifty-fourth Street 
Indianapolis 20, Indiana 


Examination copies sent on request. 

















WE KNOW 

THE SUN IS 
93,000,000 
MILES AWAY... 


give or take a million. 
This is important. 


This is more important. 


_ This is most important. 


HOW and WHY. — 


PLANETARIUM DIVISION - SPITZ LABORATORIES, INC. - yorKLYN 
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HOW do we know this distance? 
WHY is the Sun vital to Earth? 
In the earth and space sciences, 


The Spitz Planetarium, Model A-3-P, 
answers the fundamental questions... 


= 





_ You can raise 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 





| For complete information fill in and mail 





Sell famous Mason 


Candies and in 4 to 15 days 


us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
| ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay 
nothing in advance. We supply on con- 
signment your choice of THREE VARIETIES 
of famous Mason Candy. 
charge each package is wrapped with a 
band printed with your organization’s 
name and picture. 


your group can make 
$300 to $2500 


FUND RAISING DRIVES. 


moo eee ee ee 


Mr. Georce Rauscu, Dept. STM-1 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

Name 
Age if under 21 
Address 
Organization 


Phone 




















At no extra 


You pay after you 
have sold the candy and return what you 
don’t sell. Candy is sold at less than reg- 
ular price. You make $12.00 on every 30 
sales of our $1.00 box (66-2/3% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t 
lose. Mail in coupon today for informa- 


tion about MASON’S PROTECTED 














1960 Platform for Teacher Leadership 


MRS. JEANNE H. FOREST 
Drexel Hill Junior High School 
Upper Darby 


BLIND DATE has been so-called 
A now and again because you 
have to be blind to go out on one! 
How often have we educators closed 
our eyes and hoped a problem would 
go way! Perhaps we even half lured 
it to stay by hoping tomorrow would 
be better rather than planning for 
tomorrow to be better. 


Lately we have all—unless we're 
impervious—been hanging out on the 
line our own views about adequate 
political leadership. We have meas- 
ured each candidate by yardsticks of 
experience cualifications, attitudes 
toward this and that pet policy, as- 
pirations for the future—even com- 
menting on his use of gesture, his 
voice. In the political arena no one 
would consider a teacher blind, no 
sir! 

Are you game then to see where you 
stand in relation to a 1960 platform 
for adequate educational leadership? 

(Note: if any dyed-in-the-wool 
bias is noted, the writer freely admits 
to experience in the junior high 
“party” and English “‘precinct."’) 


Plank 1: Civil Rights 


Classroom civil rights looms like 
a black eagle on the horizon when we 
think of the integration of 30 or more 
different teen-age minority ids. But 
the corporate right is to have an 
orderly society. How do we go about 
integration? 

Since sociology tells us jails are 
no more than a temporary solution to 
delinquency, let us promise to hold 
police action as a last resort. Mean- 
while, set up with the students your 
limits from the outset, so that the 
system is known and not received by 
them piecemeal as you react to each 
Situation. When the pattern of 
working is clearly understood, teen- 
agers will “integrate’’ much more 
readily. 

Along with an orderly community 
goes an intelligent system of rewards 


102 


and punishments. The system is not 
exactly posted on the bulletin board, 
for we mean more than “late com- 
positions will be down-graded for each 
day of lateness.’ Research tells us 
that punishment is a deterrent to 
learning. Punishment may come in 
the guise of sarcasm, felt disapproval, 
and other tools we don't intend to use. 
Really maybe they are only last 
year s tools left over and need to be 
discarded. 

Supply yourself instead with ways 
to show young people the intrinsic 
reward of your subject matter. For 
example, good business letters, ideas 
communicated well, mean job satis- 
faction and economic gain later. 

Civil rights will be taken into con- 
sideration by setting limits, building 
in satisfactions, avoiding time-worn 
threats, and taking renewed vigor to 
help young people answer in the best 
sense, What's in it for me?” 

In the words of Saint Augustine 
reflecting on his inner feelings about 
education: 

But why did I hate Greek litera- 
ture...? I suppose that Virgil affects 
Greek boys when they are compelled 
to learn him as Homer affected me. 
For the drudgery of learning a foreign 
language sprinkled bitterness over all 
the sweetness of the Greek tales. I 
did not know a word of the language; 
and I was driven with threats and 
savage punishments to learn. There 
had been a time of infancy when I 
knew no Latin either. Yet I learnt 
it without threat or punishment merely 
by keeping my eyes and ears open, 
amidst the flatterings of nurses and 
the jesting and pleased laughter of 
elders leading me on. I learned it 
without the painful pressure of com- 
pulsion, by the sole pressure of my own 
desire to express what was in my mind, 
which would have been impossible un- 
less I had learnt words: and I learnt 
them not through people teaching me 
but simply through people speaking: 
to whom I was striving to utter my own 
feelings. All this goes to prove that 
free curiosity is of more value in 
learning than harsh discipline. 


Plank 2: Foreign Relations 


We teachers have heard so much 
about the shrinking world that surely 


a broad international understanding 
is an aim we couldn't avoid. Have 
you ever thought of how this minority 
id before you loses his hold on what 
you are teaching because you forget 
that he brings with him a little world 
of cultural influences all his own? 
He belongs to a family group and to 
a school group affected by demands 
of success, a complicated system of 
values, advertising campaigns, and 
the like. 

In order that the class may per- 
form as a group effectively, the teach- 
er has to build into the program a way 
for the particular section before him 
to work out common goals, shared 
values. The teacher's own goals and 
values are likely to be resisted. Young 
people will adopt the teacher's goals 
but with less efficient learning than 
if teacher and pupil have developed 
values together so that the pupil 
really has hold of his own goal. 

The plank on foreign relations will 
be the stronger for every foreign in- 
fluence brought into the classroom 
with the student and resolved with 
what is going on there rather than 
being put on a shelf, suspended while 
he puts up with the unimportant 
stuff of the classroom. 


Plank 3: Farm-out Policy 


Teachers have been the leaders in 
the school situation from the time 
Socrates asked the questions to the 
time when some interpreted the 
teacher's question as: what shall we 
do today? 

Even though we have sometimes 
abdicated the leadership position, the 
fact that the community really vested 
the teacher with this function has 
not changed. What happens today? 
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Teachers adjust this “vest” and say, 
“I'm boss” loudly and clearly and 
get angry when the enlightened teen- 
ager says, “Who said so” or “So 
what’! 

It is in the teacher-leader’s inter- 
pretation of his authority that the 
difference, the magical difference, ap- 
pears. Can he rely on a small group 
to listen to compositions, suggest 
thought corrections, and proofread? 
Can the teacher turn over grading to 
them? You see immediately the line 
he can draw. 


Does the homeroom teacher wait 
until good ol’ conscientious Joe says, 
“My desk is full of papers’’ to know 
that desk inspection is a perennial 
bloomer and might be delegated in 
a homeroom meeting? Not really. 
We act as though these things have 
taken us by surprise instead of plan- 
ning for them. 

The “farm-out™ policy calls for 
thinking through what ways the 
teacher can delegate his authority. 


Plank 4: Labor Policy 


How does the teacher lead the 
quest toward excellence? As we 
discussed earlier, the student's own 
high standards can be urged by free- 
dom to explore his values in the class- 
room. But on this plank we are 
more concerned with the working 
conditions, the feel of the classroom, 
the acceptance of the individual. 
Maximum learning can take place 
where teen-agers feel comfortable, 
where limits have been set, where 
success is built into his activities, 
and where each pupil's very special 
self seems appreciated. In a class- 
room where Ed is fighting Mom sub- 
consciously, or is made to feel he 
will never be like Don, Ed just may 
sit down and quit—or run around and 
quit! 

Your problem: the wrong climate 
for top efficiency of the labor force. 
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Plank 5: Length of Working Day 


Perhaps for built in self-protec- 
tion, but still in the driver's seat, 
mind you, we can work toward mak- 
ing better use of classroom time, and 
thereby lengthen the workable day 
within the regular school hours! 
Methods of implementing this plank 
would be: 

1. Better sequence of skills, so 
that each new one builds on pre- 
vious skills, like writing paragraphs 
that make sense before filling sheets 
with poorly expressed ideas. 

2. Pre-planning what activities 
must be carried out, thus eliminating 
last minute dittoing of tests and the 
class time involved in writing a test 
on the board. Each already keyed 
up student has to squirm and squint 
to read the test, let alone tackle it. 


3. Organization of materials and 
plans with the class so that they 
cluster getting ready for the panel 
and checking last minute techniques 
rather than clustering at your desk 
asking, “What are we doing today?” 

4. Knowing ahead of time what 
poor achievers Jane and Jill can do 
to learn verbs rather than comb their 
hair when you say, ‘Let's conjugate 
‘to scrub’ in the present perfect.” 

Can you add a few more here? 
For we contend that Plank 5 can 
satisfy the proponents of a longer 
school day by making fuller use of 
time already allotted—a kind of per- 
sonal time and motion study on our 
own favorite teacher! 


Plank 6: Better Wage Program 


Plank 6 follows Plank 5 sequen- 
tially just like student skills, for 
this one can be implemented only 
when we have the deep down satisfac- 
tion of doing the best job possible. 
It will be easier for principals to 
stand behind our work, easier for us 
to take a case to the school board 
when we know that Frank is all ab- 
sorbed at home tape-recording “The 


Tempest” for us rather than zooming 
the hot-rod with Hollywood muffler 
outside the window drowning out 
what we say to the PTA and to 
school boards about higher salaries. 

This one is a short one, but could 
be oh so sweet to have the public 
as concerned as we are with quality 
education and willing to pay such a 
technician as this new self! 

Better wages follow better perform- 
ance as night the day wherever truly 
earned. 


Plank 7: Social Security 


Social security of the teacher was 
once dependent upon “having good 
discipline.’ More recently, the edu- 
cator has grown aware of how to 
provide for “individual differences.”’ 
He has always known they were there. 

Presently the emphasis is on un- 
derstanding and using the group 
organization to improve learning. We 
have always known it was there. 

Hank passes flying missile to Bud. 
Sue giggles to show Hank she knows 
he’s alive. Hank winks. Dottie 
quickly writes note to Sue to let 
Sue know she saw the progress of 
“Project Hank.” Sue adjusts three 
slips, dress, and legs at the most be- 
coming angles. Ad infinitum. 

If you will read the 1960 report 
of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, “The Dynamics of In- 
structional Groups,” you will find 
a new direction in your thinking of 
the class group. Things you have 
observed will come clearer with the 
explanation of some whys. The 
value of the report might be high- 
lighted by a question and a quotation. 
These will be only motivators, we 
hope! 

Question: in your bag of tricks, 
do you possess the knowledge of types 
of group roles (like “initiator,” ‘har- 
monizer,’ and “blocker’) and if so, 
do you know how to teach kids to use 
them, modify them, get rid of some? 
Reason? They will work in groups 
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for the rest of their lives. We expect 
them to learn the group process in 
a democracy by sitting docilely by 
while we do most of the thinking. 
[hey need more experience bouncing 
off and testing an idea on each other. 
We have steered away from letting 
this happen, especially when the idea 
was unacceptable to the teacher! 

An apt description of the social 
situation we face is summed up by 
Getzels and Thelen in the NSSE 
yearbook like this: 

“The would-be learner's major pre- 

occupation in the classroom may center 

not on the learning task but on the pre- 
dicament of getting along for the 
greater part of his waking hours with 
an accidentally selected group of dis- 
turbing associates with whom he is re- 


quired to work toward a common goal 
chosen by someone else.”’ 


Plank 8: Natural Resources 


How long has it been since you 
were excited, really excited, about 
your subject? Remember the feeling? 
How did you get it—by visiting a 
new Univac operation, by seeing 
Pickett’s Charge re-enacted at Gettys- 
burg? Then try to recreate some of 
this excitement in your classes. If 
you haven't regenerated your own 
interest, do you wonder that it has 
been hard to light a fire under them? 
Make the connection between what 
you are teaching and something they 
know or might want to know. 

Expectation and curiosity are strong 
motivators for learning. Why was 
“Helen Trent’ on the air-waves for 
so many years? (Horrors! you may 
say.) Why is “What's My Line?” a 
continually popular program? The 
element of not knowing exactly 
what to expect, yet knowing enough 
to keep involved, is the best magnet 
to draw your horses to water and 
entice them to drink. 


Plank 9: Self-help Program 


If some of these ideas have been 
suggestive of deficiencies we so often 
share and regret, there is only the 
need to walk a mile or two for 
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the help needed. Our library may 
be closer than Lincoln's source of 
books, but the quest and the time 
involved are similar. Whatever you 
chalk up as needs—voice control, 
group skills, methods of teaching 
developmental reading—seek the way 
to learn those skills. Whatever you 
chalk up as assets, be sure to use in 
good measure with a_ thought-out 
reason. For good teaching is pri- 
marily an art, the expression of the 
unique you. 


Plank 10: National Defense 


National defense is a popular plank 
It's good propaganda—wise as an 
emotion-rouser. What should be our 


budget? 
But wait. What is our national 
defense? Kids are our best national 


defense, kids who know what democ- 


racy is all about, kids who are under- 
stood and therefore will understand, 
kids who are trained well, and in turn 
will work and build well, without 
‘adjusting to mediocrity’ as one o! 
the candidates for the Presidency put 
it. 

This kind of national defense proj- 
ect demands a high budget from the 
community and adequate leadership 
from you. The American classroom 
is the enduring U. S. Proving Ground. 


When next the thirty ids descend 
on you, bringing with them all the 
complications of scout badge efforts, 
tie-pin fads, and allowance leaks, 
be ready for them. What you do to 
implement this 1960 platform will not 
be seen on TV, or written in bold 
headlines, but it will be imbedded in 
the lives of boys and girls who 
struggled to be, with your help. 


Trends Influencing 


JAMES W. RUSSELL 
Professor of Education and Psychology 


California State College 


ILL there be enough qualified 

teachers during the next two 
decades? Predictions vary. The 
consensus favors a prediction of 
shortages. On the other hand, the 
supply of teachers is more elastic 
than is the case for many profes- 
sions; much depends upon the stand- 
ards. 


The Rise in Standards 


The trend is in the direction of 
raising standards for entry into the 
profession of teaching. What consti- 
tutes an adequate preparation for a 
beginning teacher is controversial. It 
varies by geographical region. 

States like Pennsylvania that are 
already developed do not grow in a 
manner comparable to the newer 
ones such as California and Texas. 
The schools of Pennsylvania are, 
therefore, already there with estab- 
lished teaching forces. If teachers 
are not qualified by present day 
standards, this calls for moderniza- 


Teacher Supply 


tion. The newer states, however, in 
expanding, can more often ‘start 
from scratch" with new buildings 
and teaching forces and can more 
easily raise their standards. 

The same applies to teacher train- 
ing. The fourteen State Colleges 
must reflect the change in thinking 
about what constitutes adequate 
preparation for teachers. Being al- 
ready established and perhaps with 
traditions and “‘vested interests’ 
reflecting the old way, they may have 
disadvantages in adapting to present 
day customs. One could argue, how- 
ever, that in this there could be some 
of the advantages of youth over age; 
in Pennsylvania, the changes may 
come slower but may reflect maturity 
and experience. The newer states 
may make errors in their enthusiasm 
and readiness to experiment. 


The Pressure toward Change 


The passage of time alone is not 
the main factor in the rapid change 
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in thinking about what constitutes 
adequate teaching and teacher prepa- 
ration. Things are happening in the 
world. At home there is pressure on 
our educational institutions to change. 
There appears to be a belief in the 
virtue of change. “Leave well enough 
alone’ is a policy associated with 
age and “rigidity.” 

Certainly in America this readiness 
to try something new and to build 
something bigger and better has been 
very important in bringing us to our 
present high level of technology and 
living standards. The rest of the 
world is learning this lesson—some 
parts of it are learning it all too well. 

In education, however, the dis- 
satisfaction with what has been 
happening reflects the failure to re- 
solve old issues of educational con- 
troversy. Should the humanists be 
training teachers? Should a liberal 
arts graduate be permitted to start 
teaching and possibly, if necessary, 
take some education courses in the 
summer? Is not teacher training 
everybody's business? 

The notion that a professional edu- 
cator is much more competent to 
solve problems pertaining to educa- 
tion than scholars or business-pro- 
fessional people generally is not en- 
tirely accepted. Delegation of re- 
sponsibility to medical people in case 
of illness or to lawyers in case of legal 
trouble is much better accepted. 

Actually, the technology of educa- 
tional and psychological research 
has not been applied up to its poten- 
tial to the problem of sizing up teach- 
ers and teaching. The community is 
coming to see, however, that to ex- 
pend much more effort and money 
in the direction of research pertaining 
to education is desirable if not 
necessary for our very survival. 


The Statistics of 
Teacher Supply 


Teaching and medicine are dif- 
ferent in a number of respects. For 


one thing, education for the teaching 
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profession is extremely widespread 
and is open to vast numbers of people. 
Medical education is limited and 
highly selective. Most everyone 
who completes the requirements for 
an M.D. enters a medical type occu- 
pation. Among those who qualify 
for teaching, only part actually make 
it a Career. 


The supply of teachers depends, 
therefore, on the willingness of those 
who are qualified to apply and per- 
sist. ven if standards are raised 
and ‘“‘qualified people” are “‘out- 
moded,"’ the new requirements usual- 
ly can be met and often while em- 
ployed in the profession. Teachers 
in Pennsylvania who qualified by 
former standards many times will 
return to school nights and summers 
and bring themselves up-to-date. 

Actually, this is not strictly a case 
of supply and demand with the 
price bringing people back into teach- 
ing or causing a migration to other 
types of employment. Many people 
who become teachers leave because 
of family responsibilities or interest 
As in every profession, there are 
those who give it a try and find they 
cannot qualify on the job even if they 
did so in training. 


Toward Optimum Standards 


How difficult should it be to be- 
come a teacher? Should a bachelor’s 
degree in liberal arts be enough for 
entry with other requirements to be 
met nights and summers while em- 
ployed as a teacher? Just what does 
it take to do an adequate job as a 
teacher ? 


These questions should not be 
answered by “‘common sense” and 
‘logic’ alone. It is becoming in- 
creasingly feasible to answer them by 
reference to research reported in the 
educational press. Evaluation is, for 
instance, a favorite topic for graduate 
degrees in education. This is partly 
because candidates for advanced de- 
grees find this something to which 
they can readily apply research pro- 
cedures. 


Although research about evalua- 
tion of teaching is not precise in the 
sense that it sometimes is in the 
physical sciences, much can be 
achieved by its application to evalua- 
tion. As a matter of fact, the study 
of what constitutes an adequately 
prepared teacher should be pushed 











to the limit as it is crucial to teacher 
supply. 

Incidentally, while this is a good 
topic for research, the construction 
of an adequate teacher aptitude test 
to use in deciding which of the 
candidates is best suited for entry 
into the profession has yet to be 
achieved. This is another reason 
why the nature of good teaching and 
teachers needs to be studied. 


Pending the Outcome 


Until the time when more knowl- 
edge is available, what is to be done? 
It would seem that the most tenable 
position is that of suspended judg- 
ment. In application, this would 
mean giving would-be teachers the 
benefit of the doubt. Delegate to 
each school administration the job 
of deciding; however, more effort 
should be expended to help apply 
what research is currently available 
pertaining to the nature of good 
teaching and teachers. 

The improvement of teaching is 
more of a problem than merely find- 
ing people who are willing to take 
jobs in teaching. Optimum stand- 
ards for entry into the profession of 
teaching are needed to avoid making 
the requirements unnecessarily diffi- 
cult. Progress is being made in this 
direction. 

Greater efforts need to be ex- 
pended in the direction of finding 
adequate models of “good teachers.”’ 
Searching will be furthered by a will- 
ingness to try out many models. 
Teacher training should be both 
widely available and diversified in 
nature to meet the requirements for 
filling teaching jobs now and for 
finding out what kinds of teachers 
should be sought in the future. 


* * * 


You save more than money when 
you buy and hold U. S. Savings Bonds. 
Think it over. The bonds now pay 


better than ever too. 
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A Principal Looks Back and Forward 


A junior high school principal, 
now in a university position, 

looks back and forward in pleasant 
reminiscences on 32 years with 


HERMAN M. WESSEL 


Area Supervisor 
Intern Teaching for College Graduates 
Temple University 


HAT of the past of this school? 

What has it really been? What 

did it really foretell of things as they 

are now? And what can it say of 
things that are to come? 

In terms of years, Elkins Park 
Junior High School is a very young 
school. The junior high as a separate 
school doesn’t reckon its age by 
centuries, but only by decades. There- 
fore, this school’s past is all within 
my memory—its birth, its growth, 
and even its bursting out of its seams 
so that we had to build it a larger 
home. When the junior high move- 
ment was still in its infancy in 
this country, we in Cheltenham es- 
tablished this school to serve the 
youth of this township according to 
the best that was known of child 
and youth development. We created 
it, and dedicated it to an ideal of 
‘youth and to a philosophy of educa- 
tion. 


A Period for Exposure 


In essence, we said it is a period 
of general education at the time when 
youth is ready to begin the life-long 
task of learning—not only facts and 
skills, but the wisdom needed for life. 

Boys and girls of this age need 
to be exposed to the rich store of 
their own heritage. They need to be- 
come acquainted with the breadth of 
the culture within which they live. 
They need to become aware of the 
great variety of mankind's achieve- 
ments down the ages. And they need 
to realize the challenges and the 
problems which mankind still faces 
in relation to both nature and man. 

We said, when we established this 
school, it is a period for exposure, 
for getting acquainted broadly. It 
is not a time for specialization, which 
inevitably, when it does come in 
its own time, must shut off some of 
the educational experiences from 
which they might now be gathering 
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pupils in one school. 


fresh insight into the complexity of 
our life on this planet. 

This point of view pervaded the 
past of this school, and it is still 
a guiding principle. Our teachers 
in the early years in this school 
pointed the way for us in literature, 
in the humanities, in social studies, 
in mathematics, in science, in the 
arts; and they plotted a path along 
which we have travelled. They set 
a standard of learning that has made 
this school what it is, and the 
achievements of its pupils a record 
of which we can be proud. They 
pointed a direction in which we are 
still headed, and must continue. 

Education has been called latent 
knowledge which prepares one to 
meet, not only the old accustomed 
circumstances, but, especially, the 
unanticipated, the novel situations. 
Because our world during these last 
years has been so very full of this 
newness, we have had to reconsider 
much of the content of our teaching, 
and as you know, we have been 
busily engaged bringing it abreast of 
new discoveries, new methods, new 
points of view in many areas of 
learning. 

But this changing content in no 
way detracts from the validity of our 
past program, nor does it make our 
past irrelevant to the future. Some 
kinds of things change, but there 
are basic values, even in the midst 
of pressures created by the Sputnik 
Age, of which we must not lose sight. 
These are values which make our 
educational program wholesome, well 
rounded, and purposeful for day to 
day living. 


The Creative Life 


We have always held to the value 
of the creative life for each individual. 
Hence we have provided boys and 
girls opportunities to develop their 
individual talents and to put them to 


use for the general good. We did 
this, even in the dark depression 
days when people cried out, in the 
name of economy, for something 
narrow and stringent, and harsh and 
restrictive. 

This creativity has always shone 
especially bright on Promotion Nights. 
And it has lent itself to broad 
special interests, not to a narrow 
self-centered exhibition of talent. 
Classes, on other evenings such as 
this, have cried out against the dark 
forces of the world during the Hitler 
days that were destroying civil rights 
and human life and liberties. On 
other nights they have commem- 
orated the sacred trust which young 
folks inherit to preserve the demo- 
cratic privileges and human liberties 
of our nation. 

A few years ago, from this platform 
one group of boys and girls stirringly 
asked their parents to consider with 
them the problems created by a 
society that demands conformity 
and stifles individuality. And they 
asked themselves who among them 
might have the courage to become an 
“Editor Ashmore of Little Rock,” 
daring enough to buck the powerful 
forces of his community to speak out 
against the denial to a large segment 
of the population of the inherent 
rights of individual freedom and 
human dignity. 

We can boast of a truly creative 
past. Among our ranks have been 
both gifted teachers and gifted pupils. 
Some have become creative artists. 
From among our graduates has also 
come a wide range of scholarly 
achievers. One of the moving and 
meaningful experiences of my life, 
repeated over and over again, is to 
meet or to learn of these boys and 
girls who have become physicians, 
lawyers, scientists, engineers, teach- 
ers, ministers, those who administer 
the affairs of government in our com- 
munity, those who sit at council 
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Herman M. Wessel conferring with Ronald Shapiro of Cheltenham Township, 
one of Pennsylvania's youth delegates to the White House Conference. 


tables, or become ours and other 
school board members. 

And I am also proud of that great 
multitude who have become the 
backbone of good citizenry in this and 
other communities. I have a special 
pride in the many who have become 
fathers and mothers and have sent 
their children back to the very same 
school in which they had once been 
enrolled. I have been a ‘fond grand- 
father’’ many times over! 


Warmth of Association 


I cannot speak of the distinctive- 
ness of this school and its past with- 
out saying that it has been marked 
by unusual warmth of personal as- 
sociation. I know of no school—big 
or little, public or private—in which 
there is a warmer sense of human 
relations between the parents and the 
school, the children and the teachers, 
than this; and it has been true of 
this school through the more than 
three decades of its existence. 

What makes a particular school’s 
past is mainly people: children, 
their parents and teachers, all related 
to each other in their special ways. 
Different groups of children and 
parents pass through the school and 
are gone; some teachers come and 
some teachers go, and now a principal 
is going; but a school remains. Its 
“past is prologue” just because of 
what all of us together have built 
into this school’s life in the com- 
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munity and in the larger society. 

What it will be in the future will 
grow out of its past because of the 
abiding values with which we have 
all lived. The theme of the White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth which I had the good fortune 
to attend said it well: “to provide 
opportunity for children and youth 
to realize their full potential for 
creating life in freedom and dignity.” 
That is what this junior high school 
has tried to contribute throughout 
our past, and that is what it is now 
doing in the present. That also 
is what it must continue to do in the 
future. 

I can find no more fitting words 
with which to close than those of 
that old Greek slave, turned philoso- 
pher. Epictetus, whose words were 
frequently read in my college chapel 
by the president, said: “The law 
says that only free men can be edu- 
cated; the gods say that only edu- 
cated men can be free.”’ In this sense 
as I congratulate you parents of these 
boys and girls on their achievement 
up to this point, I can wish for noth- 
ing better for their future than all the 
freedom they can achieve for them- 
selves. 

pa 

Putting part of your savings into 
U. $. Savings Bonds will help to defend 
our freedoms, protect the value of our 
dollars and strengthen our economy. 
You save more than money with 


U. S. Savings Bonds. 


The Paratle of 
Two Ball Players 


VERNON H. W. DESSENBERGER 


Supervising Principal 
Oxford Area Schools 


N THE LANGUAGE of the world’s best 
Teacher: In the days of the atomic 
bomb and space satellite, there came 
a certain young man to a famous 
coach to prepare for participation in 
the major leagues. This coach, being 
wise in the ways of the batter's box, 
thought to teach him by throwing 
him curves and fast balls, believing 
that should he survive this ordeal 
he would surely succeed in the real 
game. 

Now another young man sought to 
be taught by a more humble coach. 
This coach taught him the funda- 
mentals of the game: the stance, the 
swing, the judgment required to suc- 
ceed at the plate. When properly 
coached, he was tested at the plate to 
determine the weaknesses yet to be 
corrected. 

Now at the time of the real game, 
which of these two young men suc- 
ceeded with honor to himself and 
credit to his coach? 

Such a parable could properly end 
with asummary such as this: ‘Verily 
I say unto you it is better that you 
should teach your pupil properly 
than that you should test him 
severely.” 


Pennsylvania Colleges and 
Universities Receive Gifts 


Procter & Gamble has announced 
gifts totaling more than $1,000,000 
to American colleges and universities. 
The gifts include direct grants and 
scholarship payments to support stu- 
dents now in school. 

The -University of Pennsylvania 
will receive a direct grant of $20,000 
per year. Pennsylvania schools par- 
ticipating in the scholarship program 
are Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Lehigh University, University of 
Pittsburgh, and University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

In previous years, Bryn Mawr 
College and Wilson College were 
among those having scholarship 
awards. 
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“November sky is chill and drear, 
November's leaf is red and sear. 


“KIN TO PILGRIMS” 

The gay side of Thanksgiving is re- 
flected in the familiar refrain. . . 

Hurrah for the fun 

Is the pudding done 

Hurrah for the pumpkin pie! 

One alert lad, asked wheat he was 
thankful for, retorted, ‘That I’m not a 
turkey. Perhaps all of us have some- 
thing to be thankful for— that we re 
here to be thankful for something. 

A solemn occasion, no doubt, was 
the first Thanksgiving 339 years ago, 
when the Plymouth Colony thanked 
God for the first harvest. Someone 
pointed out that these Pilgrims could 
have thanked God for their hardships 
and perils as well—their hunger, 
thirst, blighting cold, and back-break- 
ing toil. 

It was these ordeals that made them 
worthy to found a nation that was to 
overcome hardships and perils, west- 
ward—from Cape Cod to the Golden 
Gate. 

Today, we thank God rather for our 
comforts—our spacious shelter, abund- 
ant food, laborsaving appliances, se- 
curity from fear and cold—our walls 
without chinks—our thermostats. 

On this Thanksgiving, should we not 
pray... 

Let not our comforts, God, shatter our 
soul. 

Keep us still kin to Pilgrims. 
us whole. 


THE BREAD OF DEMOCRACY 

One raindrop, one grain of sand, 
one vote—add one to another and 
you have a lake, a beach, or a democ- 
racy. You may speak with the-tongue 
of prophecy and have faith to remove 
mountains, but if you do not vote, you 
accomplish nothing. 

Bad officials are elected by good 
citizens who don't vote. Saith the 
patriot, ‘| vote not because | can, but 
because | must. | vote as if my ballot 
alone decided the contest.” 

The millions who will die for 
democracy, but not work for it—who 
have developed their technical skill, 


Keep 
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but remain politically uneducated— 
constitute our great political tragedy. 

The bread of democracy is the vote, 
and those who starve the ballot box 
are no less derelict than those who 
stuff it. 

The ballot box. . . 

A weapon that comes down as still 
As snowhlakes fall upon the sod; 
But executes a freeman’s will 

As lightning does the will of God. 
A LA WILL ROGERS 

If Will Rogers were alive today, he'd 
be 81 (November 4), and I'll wager 
he'd be commenting, in his good- 
natured country style, on our driving 
mortgaged cars over bond-financed 
roads on credit-card gas. We're de- 
pressed if we cant afford a new car 
to tow our boat, while boasting of 
two cars in every garage—neither one 
paid for. 

Our new way of getting rich is to 
buy things from one another that we 
don't need at prices we can't pay on 
terms we cant meet because of ad- 
vertising we don’t believe. Folks will 
pay @ quarter to park so they won't be 
fined a dollar while spending a dime 
for a nickel cup of coffee. 

And yet, this impulsive, dynamic, 
humorous, impatient, unpredictable, and 
generous people has gained the leader- 
ship of the world! 

VALUES IN ART 

“And what's this supposed to be?” 
inquired the unschooled visitor at the 
modern art exhibit. ““A fruit orchard,” 
explained the guide. ‘Then why isn't 
it?’’ growled the guest. Maybe things 
are not as bad as they're painted. 

Some think modern art is more 
modern than art—a kind of subcon- 
scious madness expressed in terms of 
sanity—and that an artist is just a 
bunch of emotions with a chance to get 
rid of them in a picture. 

Art Week (November 1-7) is de- 
signed to open our eyes to the meaning 
of art, for art is one of the great values 
of life. It is the treatment of the 
commonplace with a feeling of the 
sublime—a compulsion to share an 
enriched vision with others—silent 
poetry. 


While nature is the revelation of 
God, art is the revelation of man. It 
is the right hand of nature. Art 
strives for form and hopes for beauty. 

Rules and modes destroy art. It 
stands or falls with freedom. It has 
no enemy but ignorance. It is the 
universal diplomat—we see the art 
of a nation and we love the nation. 
Art dissolves prejudice. 


HALLMARKS OF A PROFESSION 

To one that advised him to set up 
a democracy in Sparta, Lycurgus said, 
“Pray, do you first set up a democracy 
in your own house.” Americans have 
a positive genius for joining. Where 
two or three are gathered together, 
there a by-law appears. 

Unless there is a strong professional 
organization, there can be no profes- 
sion—there ll be only a great many 
individuals engaged in the same kind 
of work. There is an ever-pressing 
need of a common central organization 
to emphasize our common task and to 
aid each member to see all our efforts 
in an integrated personality. 

A profession is created, rather than 
legislated into existence. It begins 
when a group of practitioners pool 
their talents, efforts, and vision to 
build an organization. 

The true profession protects and 
advances its own interests and the 
interests of those it serves. It sets 
standards of eligibility. It creates 
a code of ethics. It establishes goals 
for growth. It provides research for 
improvement. It maintains a competent 
staff to conduct and direct its work. 

Hallmarks of a truly professional 
organization are many and hard. It 
must be voluntary. . .independent. . . 
united. . .self-directing. . .democratic 

. .powerful. . .inclusive. . .world- 
minded. . .and, of course, it must be 
professional—ever improving its skills 
and services. It must also be constantly 
replenished by the faith that gave it 
birth. 

Only by these hallmarks can our 
profession achieve full recognition, 
continue to grow, withstand opposi- 
tion, and maintain professional status. 
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Educational 
Interests 





The President's Message 


It seems I had to become President 
of this PSEA to be made aware of the 
innumerable State-wide educational 
conferences, workshops, and conven- 
tions which are held annually. Mr. 
Bertin, one of our assistant executive 
secretaries, informs me that he tabu- 
lated these meetings and was amazed 
to discover they total over fifty. 
This certainly indicates that many 
segments of our profession are con- 
cerned with and do something about 
meeting the problems confronting 
education today. 

The groups sponsoring these meet- 
ings are varied and issues discussed 
are wide in scope. Four of the five 
departments of PSEA each sponsor a 
State-wide meeting. The members of 
the Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers took a look at “What's New” in 
education and professional associa- 
tions. “Creating a Favorable Cli- 
mate for Learning’ was considered by 
the Department of Higher Educa- 
tion. The members of the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum 
will analyze ‘Our Role in Maintain- 
ing Quality Education”, while mem- 
bers of the Department of Vocational 
and Practical Arts Education dis- 
cussed “Our Role in Quality Educa- 
tion.” 

While the Department of Adminis- 
tration did not sponsor a State-wide 
meeting, its sections held conferences 
this year. “Emerging Issues in 
Public Education’ were evaluated 
by the District Superintendents. ““The 
Professional Staff of Secondary 
Schools” was the topic discussed by 
the Secondary Principals, while the 
Elementary Principals took a look 
at the “Challenges Facing Elemen- 
tary Principals Today. Other sec- 
tions met during the Penn State con- 
ference for administrators. 

Our nine Districts each held a 
regional conference with a timely 
theme and our Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Stand- 
ards will sponsor nine District con- 
ferences on “Advancing Professional 
Standards.” 
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The sponsors and officers of the 
Student PSEA Chapters look forward 
with anticipation to “New Horizons 
for Leaders.’ We in Pennsylvania 
viewed with pride members of our 
FTA Clubs in the national filmstrip, 
‘Focus on the Future.” 

State committees instruct and aid 
their local leaders by means of State- 
wide workshops. In August new and 
incoming presidents of Local Branches 
of PSEA spent a week at Penn Hall 
discussing and finding solutions to 
‘Probing Problems with Presidents.” 

Those persons responsible for pro- 
moting an effective Public Relations 
program on the local level met for a 
week end in-September for a “Public 
Relations Countdown.”’ 

Other groups such as the Women 
Deans and Counselors from high 
schools and colleges discuss “All the 
World's a Classroom.” One county 
institute used as its theme “Curricu- 
lum for the 60's’ while on the Dis- 
trict level such topics as “Time to 
Teach” and “Whither Bound” have 
been used. 

Now we are looking forward to all 
Departments, Sections, and Round 
Tables concentrating on ‘Superior 
Education in a Specialized Age” at 
the PSEA State Convention in Har- 
risburg, December 27-29. 

This wide range of themes and dis- 
cussions indicates the sincere concern 
of all groups of our profession to pro- 
vide the best possible education for 
the boys and girls of our Common- 
wealth. I am convinced this goal can 
be attained through the concerted 
effort of all members of the teaching 
profession. 

—Mrs. Bertua P. Boyp, 

President, PSEA, Cumberland 
County. 


PSPAiids 


Helpful hints for new and ex- 
perienced advisers and students of 
school newspapers, magazines, and 
yearbooks are being provided by the 
Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion through a new service PSPAids. 


Throughout each school year, these 
special releases published periodically 
provide a wealth of information on a 
variety of topics which are specific- 
ally designed to help journalism 
advisers and school journalists. 


Issues of the PSPAids which have 
been forwarded to the membership 
in the past include ‘From a Contest 


Judge to the Yearbook Editor’ writ- 


ten by Gaylene Grieve, ‘“Touchstones 
for School Artists’ by June Baskin, 
“Polaroid Camera Beats the Dead- 
line’ by Mary A. Dugan, plus a 
special release of PSPA regional or- 
ganization written by William Co- 
chenour, regional chairman for the 
Pennsylvania School Press Associa- 
tion. 


PSPAids slated for publication dur- 
ing the 1960-61 school year include 
““Mimeographed Publications” by 
Robert Shissler, a special convention 
release entitled “Judging the Publi- 
cation” by Harry Gilbert, and an 
issue on important phases of maga- 
zine publication by Florence Laubs- 
cher. In January, Joseph Plank will 
write a helpful and interesting article 
about the audio aspect of journalism 
by describing his weekly school radio 
show, the “Red and Black On-the- 
Air.’ This unique release will be 
followed by outstanding editorials 
analyzed by Robert Broome. The 
March, 1960, issue will feature 
“Graphic Arts’’ by June Baskin. 


Since the beginning of this new 
service by the Pennsylvania School 
Press Association, numerous advisers 
throughout the State have indicated 
that the PSPAids have proved to be 
valuable assets to students and ad- 
visers in the field of journalism. 

For further information about the 
PSPAids, contact B. M. Bossler, 
Reading Senior High School, Read- 
ing. 

* * * 


U. S$. Savings Bonds now on sale earn 
334% when held until maturity. Series 

grows in cash value for 7 years and 
9 months; Series H brings you interest 
checks twice yearly for 10 years. 
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Tribute was paid two teachers retiring from the profession after many years of 
service in the Berlin-Brothersvalley school system at a banquet in the spring. 
Honored were Pearle Hillegass, third from left, who spent 45 years as a teacher, 


and Leora Altfather, fourth from left, who had taught for 44 years. 


The two 


ladies are being presented gifts by James M. Cassel, Berlin supervising principal. 
Others in the picture are Kar! Hay, extreme left, president of the board of educa- 
tion; George Dively, second from left, toastmaster for the occasion and Berlin 
elementary principal, and John Chobany, extreme right, high school principal. 





Scholarship List Revised 


Members of the PSEA desirous of 
obtaining financial aid for advanced 
study will have a choice of over 500 
scholarships and grants if they take 
advantage of the revised. publication 
of the Committee on Public Relations. 

Scholarships and Grants, a new 
60-page compilation of financial schol- 
arship aids for teachers, is off the 
press and has been distributed to 
Local Branch presidents, sub-area 
presidents, local association presi- 
dents, county superintendents, as- 
sistant superintendents, district su- 
perintendents, supervising principals, 
principals, presidents of State Col- 
leges, the Executive Council, and pub- 
lic relations chairmen. Plans are 
being made to place copies in school 
libraries. 

The booklet contains listings of 
various types of financial aids divided 
into two sections. Grants for ad- 
ministrators and elementary and 
secondary teachers (by subject area) 
comprise the first section. A listing 
of scholarships in foreign countries 
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is contained in the second section. In 
all cases, the breakdown includes the 
name of the scholarship, the subject 
field, a brief description of the scholar- 
ship, and the place to write for in- 
formation. 

The reception of the 1959 edition 
was so enthusiastic that the Com- 
mittee determined to make a second 
edition more comprehensive. Sub- 
committee members wrote to all 
foreign embassies and to all colleges 
and universities for information about 
financial assistance. The result is the 
booklet which was formally presented 
to delegates attending the PR Work- 
shop in Harrisburg in September as a 
Committee on Public Relations proj- 
CCL. 

It is suggested that those interested 
in making use of the information con- 
tact officers in their Local Branch 


* * * 


All interest rates on U. $. Savings 
Bonds, Series E and H, old and new, 
have been raised by at least one-half 
per cent from June 1959 on. It pays 
to hold your bonds. 


Capsules 


Two universities in Pennsylvania 
are making full use of their facilities 
by scheduling year-round classes. 
The move is a partial answer to the 
pressure of increased enrolments. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
is experimenting with a novel tri- 
mester system that keeps the campus 
in action eleven months of the year. 
The program at Pitt is now in its 
second year. Instead of two sixteen- 
week semesters, the University has 
changed to three fifteen-week terms. 
The first of the terms begins in early 
September. A freshman beginning 
under this plan and attending college 
every term will be able to finish his 
undergraduate work in less than 
three years. Fifty per cent of the 
Pitt student body elected to stay on 
for the third trimester this summer. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY 
says that it is the first university 
in the country to adopt a four-term 
academic year. The new schedule 
will go into effect on the University 
campus and on the University’s four- 
teen other campuses throughout the 
Commonwealth with the start of a 
ten-week summer term on June 1), 
1961. Instead of the traditional two 
semesters of fifteen weeks each, the 
State University will offer four terms 
of ten weeks each. Class periods will 
be lengthened from 50 minutes to 75 
minutes, with a 20 minute break. The 
plan at Penn State will also permit a 
student to graduate in three calendar 
years. 


Reminder to Modern 
Language Teachers 


The Pennsylvania State Modern 
Language Association is now receiv- 
ing dues for the 1960-61 school year. 
Support your State organization and 
enjoy the privileges of membership. 
Send $2 State dues, including Penn- 
sylvania State Modern Language 
Association Bulletin, or $5.50, in- 
cluding the National Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, to Anne Matula, 
Treasurer, PSMLA, 109 W. Emaus 
Street, Middletown. 
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Forrest E. Conner 


Teach Thrift 


The School Savings Program of 
the Treasury Department has re- 
ceived a strong endorsement from 
Forrest E. Conner, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, newly elected president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

“Thrift is anticipation of tomor- 
row,’ Mr. Conner states. 

“The Treasury-sponsored School 
Savings Program offers a very good 
way to teach thrift. Students have 
the opportunity to put their training 
into practice by buying U. S. Savings 
Stamps on Stamp Day each week. 
They learn to save for the important 
things they want to have ordo. [am 
glad to join with educators through- 
out the country in endorsing the 
School Savings Program.” 

During the 1958-59 school year, 
the Stamp Savings Program was 
presented at principals’ meetings in 
337 key cities across the nation. 

Treasury officials report highly 
satisfactory results and plan to follow 
the same approach to the School 
Program in the 1960-61 term. 

Results from last year’s activities 
are as follows: 

1. Schools on the Treasury plan 

increased from 3,340 to 4,533. 

2. Pupils exposed increased from 
1,983,000 to 2,571,000. 

3. 2,115 of the 4,533 schools used 
volunteers to operate the pro- 
gram. 

For information and materials on 
School Savings—through which mil- 
lions of pupils are helped to save each 
week through U. S. Savings Stamps 
and Bonds—write James W. Marvin, 
State Director, U. S. Savings Bonds 
Division, 502 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia 10, Pa. 
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Teachers of English 
Select Officers 


The Pennsylvania Council of Teach- 
ers of English, at its fourth annual 
conference at Chatham College, Pitts- 
burgh, elected the following slate of 
officers for 1960-61 : President—Char- 
lotte Ball, instructor in English, 
DuBois Campus, Pennsylvania State 
University; Vice President for Col- 
leges—L. S. Lingenfelter, professor 
and head of the Department of 
English, State College, Millersville; 
Vice President for Secondary Schools 
—Mrs. Ethel B. Hibbert, English 
teacher, Stoddart-Fleisher Junior High 
School, Philadelphia; Vice President 
for Elementary Schools—Rebecca W. 
Stewart, supervisor of elementary 
education, Bethlehem City School 
District; Secretary—Dorothy Hahn, 
English teacher, Wilkinsburg Junior 
High School, Pittsburgh; Treasurer 
—Mrs. Irene W. Hurley, English 
teacher, Canton High School. 


FLoyp C. Fretz, who has served 
as superintendent of Bradford Area 
schools for 25 years, retired July 1. 
Mr. Fretz was honored by the various 
groups who had worked with him to 
make the Bradford schools outstand- 
ing in the Commonwelath. 

The elementary teachers, the sec- 
ondary teachers, and school directors 
present and past each entertained in 
his honor. 

Mr. Fretz, in replying to their 
tribute, said that parents, students, 
and faculty have an equal share in 
the creation of a good school system. 
He lauded board members for their 
contributions of “freely given time, 
often at great personal sacrifices’ 
in the development of better schools. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fretz will continue 
to reside in Bradford, he said, ‘due 
to our many friendships.” 





Dear Mary, 

We've done it—hired a teacher and 
started to teach French to all the pupils 
in our three elementary schools, be- 
ginning with the third graders. Now 
we have to decide whether or not the 
children should be given a report card 
grade in that subject. What do you 
think? Your friend, 

Sara 
Dear Sara, 

Because you have decided to in- 
clude all pupils in the program, | 
think it will be advisable not to make 
French a subject for report card 
grading. 

We know so little about teaching 
a second language to all the pupils 
in our elementary schools that it 
would be very difficult to know the 
basis of evaluation whereby the 
teacher could arrive at a report card 
grade. I imagine it will be many 
months before your staff will be 
ready to say, “This is what we expect 
by the end of the first nine weeks 
of the first year’s study,” etc. Until 
you can decide on the sequential 
goals, how can you arrive at a prog- 
ress grade for each pupil? 

One of your goals, I am sure, is 
that this study of French will lead 
to a desire on the part of the pupils 
to study French and other languages 
in the secondary school, and will go 
on to develop a life long interest 
in languages. To achieve that goal, 
you will need to be careful that the 
initial experiences with the language 
do not discourage the students nor 
make them feel inadequate. Report 
card grades can do that for the pupils 
who are slow in responding to new 
learning situations. 

Why not plan to report progress 
in learning French at_ individual 
parent teacher conferences? Excep- 
tional progress could be reported by 
telephone calls or special letters to 
the homes. 

And do consider that teacher of 
French who will meet several hun- 
dred children for only a few hours 
each week! 

Sincerely, 


Mong Merah 
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PSEA Life Members Credited to Building Fund 


December 30, 1958, to September 30, 1960 





—_—— 


CENTRAL DISTRICT 


Oscar C. Barkman, Alexandria 

Joseph L. Biddle, Sr., Lycoming 
County 

W. Clay (anne ey Milroy 

Earl A. Good, Williamsport 

Muriel K. Hanawalt, McVeytown 

Fred R. Korman, Fallen Timber 

Janet Lininger, Emporium 

Charles D. Metcalf, Bellwood 

Allen D. Patterson, Lock Haven S. C. 

Mrs. Althadell C. Riden, Yeagertown 

Violet Rogers, Howard 

Arthur D. Rohrbach, Williamsburg 

Walter H. Sauvain, Bucknell University 

Henry J. Stoudt, Petersburg 

Jack E. Williams, Milton 


CENTRAL-WESTERN DISTRICT 


Agnes M. Beam, Johnstown 
Merle Beam, Windber 
Dora A. Boario, Leechburg 
Antonetta Capizzi, Indiana 
Laura Church, Indiana 
Clara E. Cockerille, Kittanning 
M. Ethel Dixon, Johnstown 
Grace Todd Elliott, Johnstown 
Marie R. Fillipih, Confluence 
Bernard S. Hostetler, Central City 
Frances J. Mentch, Nanty-Glo- 
Vintondale 
George Nye, Cambria County 
Mrs. Mary Recupero, Indiana 


Mrs. Mildred Schall, Ford City 
EASTERN DISTRICT 
James C. Abbott, Coopersburg 


Elmer |. Bierman, Pottsville 
Helen A. Chesko, Mahanoy City 
Lawrence S. Guth, Berks County 
Russell H. Kistler, Shillington 
Pauline E. Laubach, Easton 
Royce Masteller, Bethlehem 
Anna Trout Rix, Berks County 
Mary M. Schroeder, Easton 
Anna K. Smetana, Shenandoah 


MIDWESTERN DISTRICT 


Mary |. Campbell, Aliquippa 

William C. Cubbison, Slippery Rock 
Mrs. Natalie M. Hemphill, Aliquippa 
Elizabeth M. Hensley, Beaver County 
James W. Hill, Lawrence County 
Robert E. Hovis, Butler County 
Patricia Jones, Lawrence County 
Eleanor L. Lyons, Freedom 

Mary Eichbaum Martin, New Castle 
Kathryn A. Ross, Ambridge 

Mrs. Rachael C. Shupe, Beaver 

Mary Alwilda Taylor, New Castle 
Mrs. Louise T. Thompson, Branchton 
Albert Floyd Timms, Butler County 
Carl F. Welch, Mercer 

Jean Alice Wilson, Grove City College 
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NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Robert A. Beebe, Scranton 

Congetta A. Contini, Freeland 

Ellen Druffner, Avoca 

Isabel F. Dryfoos, Hazleton 

Sara J. Dymond, Luzerne County 

Mrs. Caroline F. Feldman, Scranton 

Walter Glogowski, Plymouth 

Rodger Lewis, Plymouth 

Mrs. Annette R. Lloyd, Scranton 

George F. Ockershausen, East 
Stroudsburg S. C. 

Elizabeth A. Owens, Wilkes-Barre 

June M. Owens, Wilkes-Barre 

Paul A. Paulhamus, Towanda 

Mary Louise Post, Kingston 


' Claude W. Renninger, Columbia 


County 
Helen M. Sebastianelli, Pike County 
Mrs. Beryl E. Thomas, Kingston 
William E. Zeiss, Clarks Summit 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Gertrude Barber, Erie 


Ida C. Cardamone, Franklin 

Mrs. Catherine Frartz, Erie County 
Kenneth D. Frantz, Erie County 
Mrs. Thelma Hannah, Girard 
Albert G. Hook, Erie 

Everett A. Landin, Sugar Grove 
Mrs. Allene H. Masterson, Franklin 
Garcia Masterson, Valley Grove 
Mrs. Mildred Phillips, Erie County 
Marguerite Ann Rectenwald, Erie 
D. V. Skala, Lawrence Park 

Brose E. Thompson, Venango County 
Joseph H. Zipper, Erie 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Roy W. Allison, Broomall 
Sara M. Berger, Collegeville 
Conrad E. Chalick, Broomall 
Mrs. Dora T. Colville, Bristol 
William R. Copeland, Lower Merion 
Mae E. Davidow, Overbrook School 
Walter B. Deperven, Jr., Philadelphia 
Joseph J. DeRenzis, Delaware County 
Bruce B. Dimmick, Broomall 
W. W. Eshelman, Fort Washington 
Paul H. Grim, Chester County 
Jay L. Gruener, Broomall 
Jay F. Guyer, Devon, Delaware 
County 
Howard H. Halsey, West Chester 
Allen C. Harman, Willow Grove 
ae 8 Hendrickson, Broomall 
E. Frances Hervey, Philadelphia 
Grace E. Hill, Pottstown 
Mrs. Margaret H. Hunsperger, 
Norristown 
William J. Jenkins, Roslyn 
James M. Jennings, Ridley Twp. 


Mrs. Alice N. Johnson, Broomall 

Mrs. Ada S. Kessler, Malvern 

Ruth E. Krapf, Abington 

Paul W. Kutz, New Britain 

William M. McCain, Norristown 

J. Russell McConnell, Jr., Norristown 

John R. Malenke, Montgomery 
County 

William E. Mattera, Yeadon 

E. Russell Megonegal, WW. 
County 

Lois M. Naylor, Norristown 

David W. Paxson, Jr., Newtown 

quare 

Pi H. Willard Puff, Norristown 

Mrs. Elizabeth S. Pusey, Collingdale 

John V. Reilly, Tredyffrin- Easttown 

Oliver Rhine, Delaware County 

Willson McClyment Rowe, Delaware 
County 

Vincent J. Sauers, Brookhaven 

Alexander Walter Scott, Abington 

E. Ray Shank, Norristown 

Charles B. Shoup, Linfield 

James G. Singley, Chester 

G. Arthur Stetson, West Chester 

Kermit M. Stover, Broomall 

G. Baker Thompson, Delaware County 

Charles W. Twining, Philadelphia 
rs. E. Louise Wentz, Springfield 
Twp., Delaware Co. 

Thomas B. Williams, Drexel Hill 

Wade Wilson, Cheyney S. C. 

Frederic W. Yocum, Clifton Heights 


Sarah Zimmerman, Darby 


Delaware 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Loveen Albright, Cumberland County 


Norma B. Aston, Millersville 
Anna E. Bittinger, Chambersburg 
Edith Mae Blouch, Lebanon 
Mrs. Bertha P. Boyd, Boiling Springs 
James Alvin Boytim, Carlisle 
Mildred S. Charron, Harrisburg 
Mrs. Genevieve R. Corl, Dauphin 
County 
B. Jane itzel, Harrisburg 
Donald H. Esbenshade, Steelton- 
Highspire 
C. R. Eshleman, Dauphin County 
Doris Flick, Lancaster 
‘ ayman, Shiremanstown 
Harry :; Gross, Dover 
Henry S. Hastings, Mifflintown 
Mrs. Doris K. Hosler, Lancaster 
County 
Mrs. Winifred E. Kitchen, Dauphin 


County 
Richard L. Kitzmiller, Franklin 
County 
Mrs. Edina S. Kurtz, Lebanon 
i de i Marquart, Shippensburg 
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Richard E. Mathias, Waynesboro 
Phyllis A. Mengel, Hummelstown 
Alice Anne Parks, Harrisburg 
Russell K. Patterson, Jr., Harrisburg 
Bertha Risser, Lebanon 

Margaret G. Sheridan, Chambersburg 
N. Eugene Shoemaker, Red Lion 
Ruth Snyder, Cumberland County 
Kenneth L. Springer, Yor 

M. Isabel Tidd, Franklin County 
Lynn A. Watson, Carlisle 

George R. Zorger, Harrisburg 


WESTERN DISTRICT 


Glenn S. Aston-Reese, Mt. Lebanon 

Alfred W. Beattie, Gibsonia 

Robert L. Berkebile, Pittsburgh 

Virginia A. Black, Aspinwall 

Thomas E. Carson, Allegheny County 

Mrs. Laura Ciancutti, Arnold 

Ronald A. DeGrange, Washington 
County 

Grace R. Galley, Mt. Pleasant 

Lillian Goldstein, Pittsburgh 

Kobert J. Haberlen, West Alexander 

Dorothy Hahn, Pittsburgh 

Tyyne Hanninen, Monessen 

Dorothy E. Harpster, Allegheny 
County 

Ruth D. Hawkins, Pittsburgh 

Ralph D. Horsman, Mt. Lebanon 

Orlando Jardini, Allegheny County 

Clifford E. Jones, Monessen 

Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns, Perryopolis 

Edgar L. Lawton, California S. C. 

William H. Lee, Coraopolis 

Janet M. Mackrell, Pittsburgh 


Yes, [ want to 


SIGN ME UP AS A LIFE MEMBER OF PSEA 


Street 
Teaching Position 
Local Branch 


PSEA District 


| wish to make payment as follows: 
$200 full payment 
$100 a year for two years 
$ 50 a year for four years 


(payments may be made in two $25 installments) 


If dues are paid for 1960-61, deduct $10 from your initial life 


membership payment. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Helen |. Megogney, Allegheny 

County 
Albert J. Miller, Imperial 
Mrs. Virginia Mottle, Fayette County 
Mary Ann Pesognelli, Pittsburgh 
Amelia Richardson, McKeesport 
Michael J. Romzy, Pittsburgh 
Martha Esther Savenius, Charleroi 
Rauha Toini Savenius, Charleroi 
Wilma Hoppin Schroder, Pittsburgh 
Nevin D. Schuler, Allegheny County 
Joseph Siegman, Coraopolis 
Donald F. Taylor, Pittsburgh 
Hugh Madden Taylor, Allegheny 

County 
Dennis D. Tiger, Allegheny County 
James R. Wall, Jr., Allegheny County 
Bernard Weiss, Monessen 
Andrew P. Zeedick, Mt. Lebanon 

= Q— 

Wenroy C. Smith of Route 2, Salts- 
burg, Indiana County, a teacher of 
agriculture, has been named a vice 
president for Region VI of the National 
Vocational Agricultural Teachers’ As- 
sociation. The Region, of which he is 
vice president, includes the States of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land, New York, New Jersey, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Virginia, 
and West Virginia. His duties consist of 
corresponding with officers of the state 
associations in Region VI to coordinate 
the work of the national association. He 
will publisha monthly newsletter and will 
visit the meetings of the state associa- 
tions in the Region. 


contribute to the 


Letters to the Editor 


“The life membership pin came 
while I was away. Having been out 
of Danville all summer, my mail was 
not quite ceiling high, and so | 
reached the envelope containing the 
pin this last Monday. The pin is so 
lovely that I could scarcely believe 
what I| was seeing. 

“As an elementary school dental 
hygienist I visit each of our twenty- 
nine school rooms the first week of 
school. With pride I showed the 
teachers this exquisite evidence of 
life membership. 

‘For several years I have shared 
my PSEA JourNaL with a retired 
teacher. Usually I take it to her 
before I read it (Ravelin’s and Dear 
Miss North excepted) but this time | 
read also Miss Matthews’ report 
about the NEA Convention. It is an 
exceptionally good account.” 

—MAaBEL BotTToMLeEy, 

Danville 


building fund 


Enclosed is 


Present to your District president or mail to: 
H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 


301 Market Street 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 





Retirement Alert 


A new type of credited service has 
been established in recently enacted 
legislation. It is called “multiple serv- 
ice’’ and you may be eligible for its 
benefits. 

Recently inquiries like these have 
been received at PSEA Headquarters. 

‘I was an employe of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for 5 
years. I was a member of the State 
Employes’ Retirement System. In 
1953 I became Supervising Principal 
of X school district and became a 
member of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System. At that 
time I transferred my credited serv- 
ice as a State employe to the School 
Employes’ Retirement System and 
paid the additional reserve funds re- 
quired. 

‘Recently I received a letter from 
the Public School Employes’ Retire- 
ment Board advising me that new 
legislation had been passed concern- 
ing the transfer of accounts from the 
State system to the School Employes’ 
System. They informed me that | 
might apply for ‘multiple service’. 
They stated that if I applied I could 
obtain a refund of the additional re- 
serve funds I had been required to 
pay. They further advised that my 
retirement allowance under ‘multiple 
service’ would probably be more than 
under the old method of transfer. 
Should I apply for ‘multiple service’ 
and accept the refund?” 

“Before I entered school service 
in 1940 as a school nurse, I worked 
for three years on the staff of a 
State hospital. In those years I was 
a member of the State Employes’ 
Retirement System. When I began 
my service as a school nurse | became 
a member of the School Employes’ 
Retirement System. At that time I 
withdrew my contributions and in- 
terest from the State Employes’ Re- 
tirement System. Can I restore the 
amount | withdrew and obtain credit 
for those three years of service as a 
State employe?” 

To inquiries such as these or to an 
inquiry from you if you were a State 
employe and a member of the State 
Employes’ Retirement System, either 
before you entered school service or 
for an interval between periods of 
school service, and you withdrew your 
contributions and interest from the 
State Employes’ Retirement Fund, or 
you transferred your credited service 
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in the State System to the School 
System and paid the additional 
reserve funds required, 


PSEA Replies 


Acts 202 and 203 of the 1959 
General Assembly established a new 
plan for the transfer of accounts 
between the State Employes’ Retire- 
ment System and the Public School 
Employes’ Retirement System. A 
new type of credited service called 
“multiple service’ was created. It 
is defined as nonconcurrent service 
in either the State System or the 
School System or both. These Acts 
also set up a new method of comput- 
ing retirement allowances for such 
service. 

Under this new plan if you were 
a former contributor to the State 
Employes’ System, you may restore 
your accumulated deductions in the 
State Employes’ System before you 
retire from the Public School Em- 
ployes’ System. Restoration of your 
credited service in the State System 
makes you eligible for ‘multiple 
service’. Then you request the 
State Employes’ Retirement Board to 
notify the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board that you have 
credited service in the State Em- 
ployes’ System and file an applica- 
tion for “multiple service’ with the 
School Employes’ Retirement Board. 

Upon receipt of such notification 
from the State Employes’ Retirement 
Board, the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Board will change the 
rate of deduction from your salary. 
Your new rate will be determined on 
the basis of the age which was used 
to determine your rate of contribu- 
tion to the State Employes’ Retire- 
ment System. In most instances this 
means a reduction in your rate 
of contribution. This change be- 
comes effective only after you make 
application and restore your accumu- 
lated deductions to the State System. 
It is not retroactive. Hence, it is 
imperative that you act as soon as 
possible. 

If you transferred your credited 
service under the old plan and were 
advised by letter from the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
that you are eligible for “multiple 
service’ and can obtain a refund of 
the payment you made when you 
transferred, you should accept the 
refund and apply for “multiple serv- 
ice’ credit. You will not only have 


the benefit of the refund, but you 
probably will contribute at a re- 
duced rate and obtain a larger allow- 
ance at retirement. 

Under the new plan your credited 
service in both systems is combined 
to establish your eligibility for bene- 
fits. 

A combination of ten years of 
service in both systems makes you 
eligible for disability allowances. A 
combination of 25 or more years 
of service in both systems makes your 
beneficiary eligible for death benefits 
under the automatic option. A com- 
bination of 25 years of service, but 
less than 35 years of service in both, 
makes you eligible for a withdrawal 
allowance, and a combination of 35 
or more years of service makes you 
eligible for a superannuation allow- 
ance. 

Under the new plan your allow- 
ances are computed by combining 
your allowance under each system in 
accordance with the annuity tables 
and formulae of that system for the 
years of credited service in that sys- 
tem. 

For example—A member of the 
Public School Employes’ Retirement 
System, aged 62, with credit for 
“multiple service’ and final salary 
of $6,300, 30 years in the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Sys- 
tem, and 5 years in the State Em- 
ployes’ System will, under the maxi- 
mum allowance, and in accordance 
with the short method of computa- 
tion, receive an allowance of approxi- 
mately $3,330. 

School service 30 x $6300 = $2700 


70 

State service m x $6300=$ 630 
50 
Total $3330 


Assuming this same employe makes 
the change several years before re- 
tirement and his or her present rate 
of contribution to the School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System is based 
on age 35, if the employe is a male his 
rate will be reduced from 4.90% 
(age 35) to 4.72% (age 30); if a fe- 
male, her rate will be reduced from 
5.27% (age 35) to 5.02% (age 30). 

Your account will not actually 
be transferred from the State Em- 


ployes’ Retirement System until you ~ 


become eligible and apply for any of 
the benefits of the Retirement Sys- 
tem. 

Members of the Public School Em- 


(See Retirement, page 117) 
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Cornerstone Ceremonies for New PSEA Headquarters 
Will Feature 1960 Convention 


High spot of the 1960 PSEA Con- 
vention will be the laying of the 
cornerstone of the new PSEA Head- 
quarters building at 400 North Third 
Street. The ceremony is set for 
Tuesday morning, December 27, at 
10:00 o'clock. 

The dates for the Convention in 
Harrisburg this year are Tuesday, 
December 27, Wednesday, December 
28, and Thursday, December 29. 

The theme around which the gen- 
eral sessions, Departments, Sections, 
and Round Tables will build their 
programs is ‘Superior Education in a 
Specialized Age.’ President Bertha 
P. Boyd has announced that Gover- 
nor David L. Lawrence will speak at 
the final general session. 

Invited to bring greetings will be 
the presidents of the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the Pennsylvania State School 
Directors Association. Superintend- 
ent Charles H. Boehm will also 
speak at one of the general sessions. 
Mayor Nolan F. Ziegler of Harrisburg 
will welcome the delegates at the first 
meeting of the House of Delegates. 


Time Schedule 


The Executive Council of the 
PSEA has approved the following 
time schedule: 

Tuesday, December 27 

2:00 to 4:30 p.m—Departments 

5:00 p.m-—PSEA District Cau- 

cuses 

7 30 p.m—House of Delegates 
Wednesday, December 28 

9:00 a.m.—Sections 

2:00 p.m—House of Delegates 

8:00 p.m.—General Session 
Thursday, December 29 

9:00 a.m. to 11:00 aam—Round 

Tables 
11:30 a.m. to 1:00 p.m—General 
Session 


House of Delegates 
Members of the House of Dele- 
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gates will consider reports of chairmen 
of standing and appointive com- 
mittees, will elect officers, and will 
vote on the amendments to the Con- 
stitution as presented in this issue. 
They should read carefully committee 
reports which will appear in the De- 
cember issue of the JOURNAL. 


Social Activities 


Social activities to follow the House 
of Delegates meeting on Tuesday 
evening and the general session 
meeting on Wednesday evening are 
being planned by Mrs. Allene Master- 
son, chairman, and her social com- 
mittee. 


Amendments to PSEA Constitution 


(Material in brackets to be deleted; 
in italics to be inserted) 


Amendments to the PSEA Constitution 
and By-laws by the Executive Council 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association for presentation to the 
1960 House of Delegates as directed 
by action of the 1959 House of 
Delegates. 


Note 


The 1959 House of Delegates di- 
rected the Executive Council to 
present to the 1960 House of Dele- 
gates amendments to the PSEA 
Constitution on Reorganization. 

The amendments from the Execu- 
tive Council aim to extend service 
downward to local groups and at the 
same time maintain unity in the 
county organization. 

The more the pattern of structure 
of organization throughout the State 
was studied the more it became 
obvious that it was not to be expected 
that a proposal could be drafted that 
would meet every specific situation. 

Please note that there is retained 
to the Executive Committee of the 
County Chapter considerable leeway 
in developing the organizational pat- 
tern between area local branches and 


local associations within a given 
county. 

There is also considerable leeway 
in the extent to which functions may 
be financed from the County Chap- 
ters or from the treasury of the area 
local branches and local associations. 

AMEND ARTICLE V by re-writing 
the first three sections as follows and 
renumbering Sections 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8. 
ARTICLE V. County Chapters, Local 
Branches, Local Associations, and 
PSEA Regions. 

The Pennsylvania State Education 
Association shall be comprised of 
District Local Branches, County Chap- 
ters (Area Local Branches and Local 
Associations), and PSEA Regions. 
Eligibility for membership shall in- 
clude all levels of professional service 

Section 1. The district local branch 
shall embrace the supervisory area of a 
district superintendent. 

Section 2. The county chapter shall 
embrace all of the districts under the 
supervision of a county superintendent. 

a. An area local branch may be or- 
ganized by members of a school system 
within a county chapter provided such 
local branch includes in its membership 
secondary and elementary teachers and 
administrators within the area served 
by the district, jointure, merged or 
union district as the case may be and 
provided that the membership of such 
local branch numbers 75 or more 
members. 

b. In those instances in which the 
membership of the above designated 
systems is less than 75 members, a local 
association may be formed. Except as 
approved by the Executive Committee 
of the county chapter no local associa- 
tion shall be recognized in school sys- 
tems whose membership is limited to 
only elementary or secondary teachers. 

Section 3. The Department of Public 
Instruction and each State College, 
School of Education, and college having 
a faculty of 20 or more members may 
be a local branch of the Association. 
A minimum of eleven members in the 
State Association in such local branch 
shall be required for delegate repre- 
sentation. 


Section 4. Executive Committee. 
Each county chapter, each district 
and area local branch, and each local 
association shall be governed by an 
Executive Committee. 

In the case of the county chapter the 
Executive Committee shall include in 
its membership the president of each 
area local branch and each local asso- 
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ciation which is a part of the county 
chapter and a member of the staff of the 
office of the county superintendent. 

The Executive Committee of the 
county chapter shall be responsible 
for including in organized local branches 
or local associations any school system 
which because of geographic isolation or 
limited number of employes does not 
have local association status. 

The Executive Committee of the 
county chapter shall meet at least three 
times a year and shall include on its 
agenda activities and problems of the 
area local branches and local associa- 
tions which are a part of the county 
chapter. 

The Executive Committee of the 
county chapter shall also provide for 
the election of a delegate or delegates to 
the Regional Convention and the State 
Convention, provided that in the dis- 
tribution of delegates each area local 
branch and each local association with 
75 or more members shall be entitled to 
elect a delegate for every75 members, and 
the remaining delegates be allocated ona 
rotating basis by the county Executive 
Committee so that periodically each 
local association or school district will 
have representation in the House of 
Delegates at the Region and State 
Conventions. 

Services. All communications and 
services of the PSEA shall be available 
to all County Chapters, Local Branches 
(District and Area), and Local Asso- 
ciations alike. 

County chapters and/or district local 
branches, area local branches, and 
local associations, when it appears 
mutually advantageous, may: with the 
approval of the PSEA Executive Coun- 
cil join in a single organization. 

Coordinating Councils. In order 
that there may be coordination of in- 
terest and activity within the geographic 
area of the county a Coordinating 
Council may be organized which shall 
include in its structure representatives 
prorated on the basis of members of the 
County Chapter and the District Local 
Branches within the area of the county. 

Section 5. Regions. Any number 
of district local branches and county 
chapters whose aggregate membership 
in the Association is 3,000 members or 
more may, when authorized by the Ex- 
ecutive Council, organize a region for 
the purpose of holding conventions and 

promoting activities to the end that 
the policies and program of the Associa- 
tion may be carried into action by the 
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district local branches and county 
chapters and be properly integrated. 

All expenses of such regions shall be 
borne jointly by the regions and the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion. 

The following regions are authorized, 
each of which shall include all the dis- 
trict local branches and county chapters 
in the counties indicated: . . . 

Section [4] 6. Each [District] Re- 

gion shall. . . 

Section [5] 7. The officers. . . . 

Section [6] 8. The [District] Region 

President shall. . . . 

Section [7] 9. The several [Dis- 

tricts] Regions shall. . . . 

Section [8] /0. The terms... . 

AMEND THE CONSTITUTION by 
inserting ‘region’ or “regional’’ wher- 
ever the word ‘‘district’’ is used. 

AMEND ARTICLE VI by re-writing 
Sections 1 and 6 as follows: 
ARTICLE VI. House of Delegates 

Section 1. The House of Delegates 
shall consist of the members of the 
Executive Council, ex officio, and the 
delegates elected by the District Local 
Branches and the County Chapters of 
the Association, the number in no case 
to exceed one delegate for every 75 
members or major portion thereof en- 
rolled the preceding year as members of 
this Association; provided, however, 
that one delegate shall be allowed each 
District Local Branch having less than 
75 members on condition that the major 
portion of its membership shall have 
been enrolled in the State Association 
the preceding year. In the designation 
of the délegates from a county chapter, 
any local branch or local association 
within the county chapter with 75 or 
more members shall be entitled to have 
one delegate for every 75 members, 
these delegates to be included in the 
total number to which the county chap- 
ter is entitled... . 

Section 6. The expenses of Dele- 
gates attending a stated meeting of the 
Association may be borne by the Dis- 
trict Local Branch or County Chapter 
as the case may be. 


A. N. Addleman 
Robert Beebe 
Elmer I. Bierman 
Charles H. Boehm 
Bertha P. Boyd 
Mark N. Burkhart 
Irving T. Chatterton 
Glenwood J. Crist 
J. Kenneth Gabler 
Robert J. Haberlen 
William H. Hertzog 


Ralph D. Horsman 
Joseph Kata 

Paul W. Kutz 
William H. Lee 
Donald McKelvey 
Allene Masterson 
Russell K. Patterson 
Kenneth M. Pfeiffer 
Walter H. Sauvain 
E. Ray Shank 
George T. Sharp, Jr. 
Rachael C. Shupe 
Henry J. Stoudt 


Proposed by Members of the 
Executive Council 


ARTICLE VIII. Departments 
Section 1. 
II. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers 
Sections : 


1. Secondary Teachers 
2. Elementary Teachers 
A Classroom Teacher shall be de- 

fined as any person devoting the 
major part of his time to classroom 
teaching [or allied work considered 
as teaching in the local salary 
schedule]. . . 
ADD 


VI. Department of Pupil Services 

Any professional employe who is not 
directly connected in any instructional 
or supervisory activity but whose work 
is necessary to the total educational 
program is eligible for membership in 
the department. 

Sections: 


1. Counselors 

2. School Nurses 

3. Home and School Visitors 
E. Ray Shank 
Irving T. Chatterton 
Rachael C. Shupe 
Walter H. Sauvain 
M. N. Burkhart 
Russell K. Patterson 
Paul W. Kutz 
Henry J. Stoudt 
A. N. Addleman 
Elmer I. Bierman 
and all other members 


Hotel Reservations 


Because of abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations, delegates and 
members who plan to attend the 
PSEA convention in Harrisburg, 
December 27-29, should make their 
reservations for lodgings immediately. 

Listed in this issue are hotels and 
their rates. Requests for hotel rooms 
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should be made direct with the hotel 


of your choice. 


For rooms in private homes, ad- 
dress Housing Bureau, AreaChamber 


Commerce, 
Harrisburg. 


114 Walnut Street, 


In reserving rooms, be sure to indi- 
cate date and approximate hour of 
your arrival in Harrisburg, date of 
your departure, and whether travel- 
ing by private automobile or public 


transportation. 


Harrisburg Area Hotels 


HOTEL 
Penn Harris Hotel 
Third & Walnut Sts. 
Phone: CE 8-7211 


Harrisburger Hotel 
Third & Locust Sts. 
Phone: CE 8-7191 


Holiday Motor Hotel, 
West, R.D. #3, Mechan- 
icsburg (U.S. 15, Gettys- 
burg Interchange of Pa. 
Turnpike) 

Phone: PO 6-4792 


Holiday Motor Hotel, 


East 
P.O. Box 155, Highspire 
(East Interchange of Pa. 
Turnpike) 
Phone: WE 9-9854 


Hotel Hershey 
Hershey 


Phone: KE 3-217] 
Cocoa Inn 


Hershey 
Phone: KE 3-219] 


William Penn Hotel 
327 Market St. 
Phone: CE 8-7141 


Governor Hotel 
Fourth & Market Sts. 
Phone: CE 4-4041 


Warner Hotel 
On Market Square 
Phone: CE 8-716] 


The Plaza Hotel 
423 Market St. 
Phone: CE 8-7121 


Allenberry 
Boiling Springs 
Phone: 

Carlisle, CL 8-3211 


Hotel Packer House 
1700 State St. 

(U.S. 22, East) 
Phone: CE 3-5664 


Alva Hotel & Restaurant 
19 S. Fourth St. 
Phone: CE 8-7553 


Farling’s Hotel 

5690 Allentown Blvd. 
(U.S. 22, 7 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-1901 


Blue Mountain Hotel 

Fishing Creek Valley Rd. 

Route 443, R.D. #1 

Linglestown 

Phone: LY 9-5711 or 
LY 9-5584 


Seybold’s Hotel 
1037 Maclay St. 
Phone: CE 6-9507 


Eagle Hotel 
Linglestown 
Phone: KI 5-9024 


_ TOURIST HOMES 

The Benedot House 

3109 N. Front St. 

Phone: CE 3-9766 or 
CE 6-3357 

Keim's Haven 

4617 Jonestown Rd, 

(U.S. 22, East) 

Phone: KI 5-5705 
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Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 
Deluxe 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Suites: 


Single: 


TES 
$ 6.50-$13.50 


$ 9.50-$16.50 


$12.00-$18.00 


$ 5.50-$ 9.50 
$10.50-$14.00 
$14. 

$21.00 

$ 8.00-$11.00 
$10.00-$11.00 
$12.00-$15.00 
$ 8.00 
$10.00 

$12.00 


$ 9.00-$14.00 
$16.00-$24.00 
$30.00-$52.00 


$ 6.75-$ 8.00 


w/o bath: $ 4.50 


Double: 


$10.00-$13.00 


w/o bath: $ 6.50 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 
Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 
Single 
Double: 
Twin: 
Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 
Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 
Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 


Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
Twin: 


Single: 
Double: 
win: 


$ 3.00-$ 5.00 

$ 5.00-$ 9.00 

$ 6.00-$ 9.00 

$ 5.50-$ 9.00 

$10.00-$12.00 

$13.00-$16.00 

$ 2.50-$ 5.25 

$ 4.50-$ 7.50 

$ 5.50-$ 9.00 

$ 3.00-$ 5.00 

$ 5.00-$ 7.00 

$ 5.50-$ 8.00 

$10.00-$14.00 

$12.00-$18.00 

$12.00-$18.00 

$ 4.00-$ 8.00 

$ 5.00-$12.00 

$ 7.00-$12.00 

$ 2.30-$ 4.50 

$ 3.75-$ 5.50 

$ 5.00 

$ 4.00 

$ 6.00 

$ 6.00 

$ 6.50 

$11.00 

$11.00 

$ 6.25-$12.00 

$ 9.50-$15.00 
3.50-$ 5.00 

$ 3.50-$ 6.00 

$ 38.00 

$ 4.00 

$ 5.00 

$ 6.00 

$ 2.00 

$ 3.00 

$ 4.00 


MOTELS AND CABINS 


Audubon Motel 
R.D. #3, Mechanicsburg 
(U.S. 15, 5 Mi. S. of 


Hbg 
Shee: 
B. & K. Motel 
Mounted Route, Me- 


chanicsburg 
(US. 11, 6 Mi. S. of 


Hbg.) 
Phone: 
Blue Bird Motel 
Box 26, Grantville 
(U.S. 22, 16 Mi. E. of 

Hbg.) 


Phone: 
Shellsville HO 9-3801 


) 
PO 6-9006 


PO 6-7001 


Capitol Motels 

4619 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, ‘Are a 
Phone: KI 5-55 


Cloverleaf Motel 
631 S. Eisenhower Blvd. 


(U.S. Route 230 By-Pass) 


2 Mi. N. of East Hbg. 
— of Pa. Turn- 


Pe nse JO 4-3876 


Colonial Motel 

4512 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, 4 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-9286 
Fawber's Motel 
Restaurant & Garage 
4610 Jonestown Rd. 
(U.S. 22, 3 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-3775 


Highland Motel 
R.D. #1, New Cumber- 


land 

(Hbg. West Shore Inter- 
change of Pa. ° 
on Interstate Highway 
83) Route 111 

Phone: CE 4-8892 


Hollywood Motel 
R.D. #1, Middletown 
Hbg. East Turnpike Exit 
230 By-Pass 
Phones: 
WE 9-9509, 9-9508, 
9-9101 


Is bape Park Motel 
R.D. #2, Duncannon 
13 Mi. North of Hbg. 
Phone: 124 


Jo-Em-Ma-Do Court 
6290 Allentown Blvd. 
(U.S. 22, 5 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-8241 


Kenlo Motel 
R. D. #1, Middletown 
(U.S. 230 By-Pass, 4 Mi 


N. of Hbg immerchanse) 


Phone: WE 9-5584 


et peg Motel 


R.D. #1, New Cumberland Double: 
Turnpike) 


U S. 111 & Pa 
Phone: CE 3-9373 


Koch's Motel and Cottages Single: 


with Kitchen Units 
(U.S. 422 & 322, 6 Mi. 
East) 
7971 Grayson Rd. 
Phone: JO 4-1530 


L. & M. Motel 

7100 Allentown Blvd. 
(U.S. 22, 7 Mi. 7 
Phone: KI 5-7715 


Larkdale Motor Court 
5550 Allentown Blvd. 
(US. 22, East) 

Phone: KI 5-6012 


rag 's Motel 

D. #1, Grantville 
us. 22, 18 Mi. a 
Phone: HO 9-38' 


Locust Grove Motel 

R.D. #1, Carlisle 

(14 Mi. W. of Hbg. on 
Route 11) 


Phone: 
Carlisle, CH 3-2463 


Leighners Trailer 
Sales and Court 
3895 N. Front St. 
Phone: CE 2-0572 


Turnpike 


ingle $ 6.50-$ 7.50 
Double: $ 7.50-$ 8.50 
Twin: $ 9.00-$10.00 
Single: $ 6.50-$ 7.00 
Double: $ 8.00 

‘win: $10.00-$12.00 
Single $ 3.00-$ 4.50 
Double $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Twin: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
Single: $ 7.00-$ 8.00 
Double: : 9.00-$10.00 
Twin: $11.00-$12.00 
Single: $ 7.00-$ 9.00 
Double: $ 9.00-$10.00 
Twin $10.00-$12.00 
Single: $ 4.00-$ 6.00 
Double: $ 6.00-$ 9.00 
Single: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Double: $ 8.00 
Twin: $ 8.00 
Single: $ 6.00 
Double: $ 7.50-$ 8.50 
Twin: $ 9.00-$10.00 
Single: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
Double- $ 8.00-$10.00 
Twin 
Double: $12.00-$14.00 
Twin: $10.00-$12.00 
Single: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
Double: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Twin: $ 7.00-$ 9.00 
Single: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Double:  $ 7.00-$ 8.00 
Twin: $ 8.00-$10.00 
Single: $ 6.50 
Double: $ 8.00-$ 9.00 
Twin: $10.00 
Single: $ 6.00-$ 8.00 


$ 8.00-$12.00 


Twin: $10.00-$12.00 
Double 
Twin:  $12.00-$14.00 
$ 3.00 
Double: $ 5.00 
Single: $ 6.00 
Double: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
Twin: $ 7.00-$10.00 
Single: $ 6.00-$ 7.00 
Double: $ 7.00-$ 9.00 
Twin: $ 9.00-$10.00 
Single: $ 4.00 
Double: $ 5.00 
Twin: $ 6.00 


Rates on application 


Rates on application 


Miller's Motel and 
Restaurant 

P.O. Box 61, Grantville 

(U.S. 22, 15 Mi. East) 

Phone: HO 9-2987 


Motel Doyle 

R.D. #2, Duncannon 

(10 Mi. N. of Hbg., 

Route 11 & 15) 

Phone: Marysville 142 or 
Duncannon 181 


Motel Otto 

P.O. Box 1138 

3980 Chambers Hill Rd. 

(Route 230 By-Pass) 

Phone: JO 4-2756 or 
4-3177 


W.R. Ramsay, Furnished 
Apts. 

U.S. 111, across from 

Hbg.-York State Airport 

Phone: CE 4-7837 


Regal Motel 

R.D. #1, Middletown 

4 Mi. N. of Hbg. East 

Interchange of Pa. 
Turnpike 

Phone: OWE 9-5482 

River Drive Motel 

3887-89 N. Front St. 

Phone: CE 4-9896 


Shefford Tourist Court 
4431 N. Front St. 
Phone: CE 3-3185 


Slug’s Motel 

38th & Market Sts., 
Camp Hill 

(U.S. 11, 3 Mi. W.) 

Phone: RE 7-4576 


Stone lodge Motel 
R.D. #4, Mechanicsburg 
(U.S. 11.6 Mi. W.) 
Phone: CE 6-5788 


Stonecrest Motel 

R.D. #1, New Cumber- 
land (West exit of Turn- 
pike and Baltimore 
Expressway) 

Phone: CE 3-7285 


The Wayside Inn 
2203 Paxton St 
Phone: CE 6-5247 


Willow Court Motel 

4813 Jonestow nRd 

Phone: KI 5-7892 or 
KI 5-7906 


Wingert’s Motel 
3904 Paxton St 
Phone: JO 4-1796 


Woodland Superior Court 
7560 Allentown Blvd 
(U.S. 22, 8 Mi. East) 
Phone: KI 5-3751 


Single: $ 4.00 
Double: $ 5.00 
Twin: $ 6.00 
Single: $ 5.00 
Double: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
Twin: $ 7.00 
F ay 

Rooms: $ 8.00-$10.00 
(2 double beds) 
Single: $ 5.00 
Double: $ 7.00 
Twin: $ 8.00 


$10.00 per week 


Single $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Double $ 8.50 

Twin: $ 9.00 
Family Units 

Single: $ 5.50 
Double: $ 6.50 

Three: $ 8.00 

Twin: $ 6.75 
Single: $ 4.00-$ 7.00 
Double: $ 5.00-$ 9.00 
Twin: $ 6.00-$11.00 
Single: $ 7.28 
Double: $ 9.00 


$2.00 each additional 
person 


$ 9.00 (Roll-a-way bed 
$1.00 extra) 
$10.00 for family 


Double: $ 7.00-$ 8.00 

Twin: $ 8.00-$ 9.00 

Three or four persons: 
$3.00 per person 


Single: $ 5.00 
Double: $ 7.00 

Twin: $ 9.00 

$ 5.00-$15.00 

Single: $ 4.00 
Double: $ 5.00-$ 6.00 
Twin: $ 7.00 
Single: $ 5.00-$ 7.00 
Double:  $ 6.00-$ 8.00 
Twin: $ 7.00-$ 9.00 


Retirement, from page 114 
ployes’ Retirement System who were 


former contributors to the 


State 


Employes’ Retirement System may 
still, if they desire, transfer under the 
provisions of the old method. How- 
ever, if the old procedure is followed, 
the member will have to pay any 


additional 


reserve funds 


required 


and will not receive increased bene- 


fits. 


probably be less. 


As a matter of fact, the allow- 
ance under the old method 


will 


For members of PSEA who may 
now be members of the State Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System, the pro- 
cedure for transferring accounts from 
the School Employes’ Retirement 
System to the State Employes’ Re- 
tirement System is similar to the 


above procedure. 
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New Horizons for Leaders 
Allenberry Conference 
Theme 


Ideas, enthusiasm, setting, and 
a concern for exploration seemed 
to be the ingredients for the Fifth 
Annual Leadership Conference for 
officers. and sponsors of Student 
PSEA Chapters. ‘New Horizons for 
Leaders,” the theme for this year's 
conference, was a most fitting topic 
for the 175 students and sponsors 
representing 40 Chapters from teacher 
education institutions. 

Allenberry-on-the Yellow Breeches 
and the weatherman provided a 
beautiful setting for a week-end of 
work and—a little play. On Sep- 
tember 30 and October |, the dele- 
gates participated in general ses- 
sions, sectional meetings, and _in- 
formal buzz sessions—all directed 
toward the identification and dis- 
cussion of New Horizons which are 
ahead for the teaching profession. 

M. Isabel Epley, chairman, NEA 
Ethics Committee and teacher in 
Pittsburgh schools, gave the keynote 
address. Miss Epley’s topic, “To Be 
a Pro,” proved to be an inspiration 
and challenge and set the tempo for 
the group sessions to follow. Basing 
her remarks on her own experiences 
as a teacher, Miss Epley called atten- 
tion to the need for being professional. 
She suggested sincerity, honesty, 
friendliness, intelligence, and ““know- 
how’ as some of the important build- 
ing blocks for a foundation in pro- 
fessional success and growth. 


Lucy A. Valero, State consultant 
to Student PSEA-PFTA, proved 


Over 175 members and sponsors of 40 Student PSEA chapters in co 
Yellow Breeches for the annual Leadership Conference, September 30- 
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once again that—given a chance— 
everyone will participate in a con- 
ference. The novel ‘“Talk-a-Round” 
involved everyone in attendance. 
Many practical, professional, and 
fresh new ideas always come out of 
this experience. 

Following the first general session, 
students and sponsors were given an 
opportunity to meet new friends 
and renew old acquaintances in an 
informal social hour. One of the 
highlights of this occasion was the 
premiere showing of a filmstrip, 
‘Focus on the Future.” This new 
NEA filmstrip, with an accompanying 
recording, describes the Future Teach- 
ers of America story as it has de- 
veloped and is growing in Pennsyl- 
vania. This project was one which 
grew out of our profession’s concern 
for continued careful selective re- 
cruitment for young people who want 
to become teachers. 

On Saturday the group was hon- 
ored to have greetings from Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, President of PSEA; 
Robert A. Christie, executive di- 
rector, Governor's Citizens Commit- 
tee on Education, and H. E. Gayman, 
Executive Secretary, PSEA. Re- 
marks by these distinguished guests 
proved that the theme for the con- 
ference was well chosen. Many new 
developments in teacher education are 
sure to appear on the horizon and 
the responsibilities for action on these 
new issues will, for the most part, 
fall on the shoulders of our young 
leaders now in the profession and 
those who will enter it soon. 

A. G. Breidenstine, dean of in- 
struction, Millersville State College, 
spoke on the topic, “Quality Educa- 


ctober 7. 


tion, at the closing general session. 
Dean Breidenstine, an experienced 
teacher himself, identified the abili- 
ties and traits which he believes to 
be the marks of great teachers. Mem- 
bers of the conierence were made 
aware of their responsibilities in 
achieving the set goals for becoming 
the effective teacher which will bring 
about quality education. 


As in past Allenberry Leadership 
Conferences, the students and spon- 
sors heard from Richard Carrigan, 
assistant secretary, National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. He gave an 
interesting account of progress being 
made in student associations on the 
National level. Also, Mr. Carrigan 
announced that the National Con- 
vention for Student NEA will be held 
on Pennsylvania State University 
campus next summer. This is a great 
honor for Pennsylvania and all mem- 
bers of Student PSEA. 


Another out-of-State guest was 
Donald Larry McLean who is par- 
liamentarian for Student NEA. Larry, 
as he was known to all the students 
present, is from Maryland. 

Excellent summary presentations 
of the conference sessions were given 
by Joyce Ann Law, Pennsylvania 
State University, and Gilmore B. 
Seavers, Student PSEA State Com- 
mittee. Each participant was pro- 
vided an evaluation sheet and in- 
vited to express opinions on this con- 
ference and make suggestions for next 
year S meeting. 

The Student PSEA-PFTA Com- 
mittee and chairman of the con- 
ference, Thelma Morse, Everett, were 


lleges and universities of the State at Allenberry-on-the 
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Student PSEA Members Admire Poster 

Left to right are: Kathy Koons, 
Millersville State College; Janice Fer- 
ster, Elizabethtown College; Al Book, 


Shippensburg State College; Thomas 
Moore, Franklin and Marshall College. 


impressed with the enthusiastic way 
in which all students and sponsors 
entered into work of the general and 
group sessions. This year’s attend- 
ance surpassed any previous attend- 
ance at the Allenberry Conference 
and it might be only the beginning 
of bigger things to come when we 
reach out for the New Horizons which 
are just now beginning to come into 
view —Haro_tp W. BeEnpbDa, Chair- 
man, Student PSEA-PFTA Com- 
mittee, West Chester 


District TEPS Meetings 


The PSEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Stand- 
ards has scheduled TEPS meetings 
for each of the nine PSEA Districts 
between November | and December 
15. 

In outlining the plans for these 
one-day District Conferences, the 
Commission has specified that invita- 
tions should be extended to school ad- 
ministrators, elementary and _ sec- 
ondary teachers, college faculties, and 
Student PSEA members. Lay par- 
ticipants may also be invited at the 
discretion of the chairman of each 
District Conference. 

The general theme for the District 
Conferences is “New Horizons in 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards,” which is in accord with 
the current direction of the National 
TEPS movement. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


PSEA District Presidents have 
appointed the following chairmen 
for the TEPS meeting in their re- 
spective Districts: 

Central— Robert D. Smink 
Central-Western—Clara E. Cocker- 
ille 
Eastern—Daniel A. Rohrbach 
Midwestern—Phillip R. Phelps 
Northeastern—Paul Wensko 
Northwestern— Thomas R. Miller 
Southeastern—W ade Wilson 
Southern—Ruth Snyder 
Western—Mrs. Marjorie Dielsi 
Mrs. Ada B. Kuhns 
Tyyne Hanninen 


The meetings will be scheduled in 
one of the larger high schools or on 
the college campus of the District. 

Clara E. Cockerille, chairman of the 
State TEPS Commission, points out 
that the Commission has adopted 
the policy of alternating annually a 
single State-wide conference with the 
nine District Conferences 


Progress ‘60 TV Series 


“Progress '60,"’ the national award- 
winning television series produced by 
the New Jersey Education Associa- 
tion and the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association, returns to the air 
this fall with new documentary re- 
ports on the problems and accom- 
plishments of public education. 


“Progress ‘60° will be brought to 
you in color each week through the 
cooperation of two prime National 
Broadcasting Company TV stations, 
WRCV-TV, Philadelphia, and 
WNBC-TV, New York. By pre- 
senting this service to the public, 
“Progress ‘60° hopes to show that 
only through the best education 
possible can America safeguard its 
democracy during this period of 
crisis. 


The series will be shown each 
Sunday at 12:30 p.m. and Wednesday 
at 1:30 a.m. on Channel 3 in Phila- 
delphia and each Saturday at 1:30 
p.m. on Channel 4 in New York. 


The programs are produced jointly 
by Martha Gable, director of Radio 
and Television Education, Phila- 
delphia school district; Bill Hay- 
ward, associate director for Radio and 
Television for the NJEA; and Fred 
Leuschner, PSEA’s Director of Pub- 
lic Relations. 


Jane Walker, PR Committee chair- 
man, with Arthur H. Jennings, first 
session speaker of annual workshop. 


Public Relations 
Delegates “Countdown” 


More than 125 delegates attended 
the two-day Public Relations Work- 
shop in Harrisburg, September 16- 
17. 

Theme was “Public Relations 
Countdown" and featured an ad- 
dress by Arthur H. Jennings, noted 
lecturer and humorist and formerly 
manager of “Storybook Forest” in 
Ligonier. 

Mr. Jennings discussed the clown’s 
philosophy of 24 hours a day to live 
It is that each person live with the 
idea that the moment at hand is the 
most important and that each min- 
ute be savored. “As our own public 
relations experts, we must do what 
we love and accept the challenge of 
life,” Mr. Jennings exclaimed. 


Both Bertha Boyd, President of 
PSEA, and Harvey E. Gayman, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, brought greetings 
to the delegates Friday evening at 
the opening session. Mrs. Boyd 
pointed up the importance of teachers 
working on public relations within 
and without. She urged teachers to 
consider the impact of public re- 
lations as they practice it in the 
classroom and without as they deal 
with parents and citizens. Mr. 
Gayman reminded delegates that 
in the first two weeks of school, more 
good or bad public relations can be 
created than the rest of the year. 

Both Mrs. Boyd and Mr. Gayman 
discussed the importance of the new 
PSEA building which is expected to 
be finished September, 1961. 

The 1960 edition of the Public 
Relations Workbook was presented 
by Richard Gingrich and the revised 
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Internal public relations was dis- 
cussed by (left) Joan Bretz, senior 
rom William Penn High School, 
Harrisburg; (right) Dorothy Harpster, 
Upper St. Clair Junior-Senior High 
School; (second row) Harry Gerlach, 
assistant superintendent, Lancaster 
County, and Paul Warnick, dean of 
men, Williamsport High School. Pre- 
siding at the Saturday morning panel 
was Johanna Havlick, member of PR 
Committee (in the center of first row). 


Scholarships and Grants brochure by 
Dorothy Horner. Dee Preusch, NS- 
PRA Director of Publications, de- 
scribed new NSPRA services, and 
Ray Nelson of the NEA Division of 
Press and Radio listed services and 
programs of this division. 

After the general session, District 
caucus meetings were held at which 
PR programs at the District level 
were discussed. A social hour fea- 
turing dancing, cards, and movies 
followed. 


Internal 

Internal Public Relations was fea- 
tured at the first general session Sat- 
urday morning. Four panel mem- 
bers made statements on the im- 
portance of good internal relations. 

Harry Gerlach, assistant superin- 
tendent of Lancaster County schools, 
stated that the philosophy of the 
school is determined and always in- 
fluenced by the personality of the 
superintendent. Faculty members 
should remember that the profes- 
sional staff is not the only or even the 
greatest problem of the superin- 
tendent. 

Paul Warnick, dean of men at 
Williamsport High School, suggested 
that principal-teacher happiness is 
created by three things: (a) a sense 
of freedom to plan one’s own work, 
(b) a chance to participate in for- 
mulating policies and salary sched- 
ules, and (c) a chance to participate 
in curriculum planning. “A prin- 

(See PR Countdown, page 127) 
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Executive Council 


The 1960 Executive Council met 

at the Harrisburger Hotel, Harris- 
burg, Saturday, September 17, at 
9:00 am., with President Bertha P. 
Boyd presiding. Mr. Kutz opened 
the meeting with prayer. 
Rott Catt—Present were: A. N. 
Addleman, Elmer I. Bierman, Mrs. 
Bertha P. Boyd, Mark N. Burkhart, 
Irving T. Chatterton, Glenwood J. 
Crist, J. Kenneth Gabler, H. E. 
Gayman, Mrs. Audrey S. Graham, 
Robert J. Haberlen, William H. 
Hertzog, Joseph J. Kata, Paul W. 
Kutz, William H. Lee, Donald Mc- 
Kelvey, Russell K. Patterson, Ken- 
neth M. Pfeiffer, E. Ray Shank, 
George T. Sharp, Jr., Mrs. Rachael 
C. Shupe, Walter H. Sauvain, G. 
Baker Thompson 

Absent but accounted for: Robert 
A. Beebe, Ralph D. Horsman, Mrs. 
Allene H. Masterson, Henry J. Stoudt. 

Warren Ringler represented State 
Superintendent Boehm. 

Lewis F. Adler, PSEA Attorney, 
and members of Headquarters Staff 
met with the Council. 

Council welcomed Mr. Sharp who 
fills the unexpired term of James 
Jennings. 

MrinuTeEs—On motion of Mr. Patter- 
son, seconded by Mr. Gabler, the 
minutes of the August 25-26 meeting 
were approved as corrected. The 
minutes appear in corrected form 
in the October JOURNAL. 

THE PRESIDENT SPEAKS—Mrs. Boyd 
spoke briefly of the conferences she 
had attended this fall. 

THE VicE PRESIDENT COMMENTS— 
Doctor Addleman said he was still 
stressing the need for increased 
membership. 

THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY REPORTS 
Financial—On motion of Mr. Burk- 
hart, seconded by Mrs. Shupe, Coun- 
cil approved the financial report for 
the month of August as presented by 
the Executive Secretary. 

Building Fund—On motion of Doctor 
Addleman, seconded by Mr. Shank, 
Council commended the executive 
staff for the brochure on the building 
fund campaign. 


Personnel—On motion of Mr. Kutz, 
seconded by Mr. Pfeiffer, Council 
accepted the resignation of Veronica 
Watro on September |, and ap- 
proved the employment of Sonya 
Kulcavage as stenographer at $2,860 
per year. 

STRUCTURE AND REORGANIZATION OF 
LocaL BraNcHEs—The Executive 
Secretary presented a report on re- 
organization which included in broad 
outline proposed amendments to the 
PSEA Constitution and By-Laws. 
He stated that in developing this 
report and the amendments an effort 
was made to comply with the ex- 
pressed wishes of the Local Branch 
Committee that service be extended 
downward to local groups and at the 
same time that a unifying influence 
be retained in the county organiza- 
tion. 

He said that because of the diverse 
conditions in various sections of the 
State it was not to be expected that 
a proposal could be drafted that 
would meet every specific situation. 

The proposals were read to Council, 
following which the individual mem- 
bers raised questions concerning spe- 
cific situations and expressed points 
of view. In the discussion several 
modifications were suggested which 
were accepted by the Council. 


It was moved by Mr. Shank, 
seconded by Doctor Addleman, that 
the proposals be adopted and Mr. 
Gayman instructed to prepare amend- 
ments including the recommenda- 
tions and considering other editorial 
changes necessary to bring the Con- 
stitution into harmony with sug- 
gested changes. Motion carried. 

It was then moved by Mr. Shank, 
seconded by Mrs. Shupe, that the 
designation “‘District’’ for the nine 
PSEA subdivisions as used in the 
Constitution be changed to “Region”. 
Motion carried. 

LecaL Service—Mr. Adler called 
attention to his report for the period 
August || to September 8 and an- 
swered questions on cases pending. 
LEGISLATION—Mr. Moser reported 
on the current State and Federal 
legislative situation. 
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DPI REpRESENTATIVE—MTrr. Ringler, 
representing Doctor Boehm, reported 
that the Department was preparing 
a revision of the statement of policy 
on the length of the contract year 
and that preliminary to its release 
Mr. Adler and Mr. Gayman would 
be consulted. 


Congratulations—On motion of Doc- 
tor Addleman, seconded by Mr. Lee, 
Council extended congratulations to 
Doctor Boehm on Senate confirma- 
tion of his reappointment by Gover- 
nor Lawrence for a four-year term. 
INFORMATION AND PROBLEMS—Presi- 
dents of Districts and Departments 
reported on activities for the school 
year. 

Mr. Lee expressed appreciation 
that Mr. Koch had been assigned for 
specific service to Presidents of Dis- 
tricts in planning and coordinating 
activities at the District level. 

Mr. Pfeiffer asked whether Mr. 
Koch would be available for similar 
service to the Department of Voca- 
tional and Practical Arts Education. 
Mr. Gayman stated he would be glad 
to assign Mr. Koch to such service. 

Mr. Crist reported that one of the 
general programs for his District 
meeting would feature a discussion 
on “The Profession Peers into the 
Future’’, using Staff members on the 
panel. 


ONWARD AND Upwarp—Mr. Gayman 
reported that the construction of the 
new Building was proceeding satis- 
factorily. 

On motion of Mr. Gabler, seconded 
by Mr. Bierman, Council instructed 
the Executive Secretary to proceed 
with plans for the cornerstone laying 
on Tuesday morning, December 27, 
1960, at 10:00 o'clock. 


UNFINISHED BusINESS 
Committee to Assist Executive Council 
in Selection of an Executive Secretary— 
President Boyd announced the ap- 
pointment of the following com- 
mittee: 
Central - Henry J. Stoudt 
Central-Western - Miriam W. 
Cokely 
Eastern - Ralph C. Geigle 
Midwestern - Howard S. Stewart 
Northeastern - Alford Van Sickle 
Northwestern - Dan V. Skala 
Southeastern - Cathleen M. 
Champlin 
Southern - Harry K. Gerlach, 
Chairman 
Western - A. Nelson Addleman 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


Member at Large - C. Herman 
Grose 
Consultant to Committee - H. E. 
Gayman 
President, Ex Officio - Mrs. Bertha 
P. Boyd 
On motion of Mr. Patterson, 
seconded by Mr. Crist, Council 
approved the appointment. 


New BusINEss 

Building Fund Slogan—On motion of 
Mr. Gabler, seconded by Mr. Patter- 
son, Council agreed that attention 
of our members be directed to the 
new Building and the Building Fund 
Campaign by appropriate designa- 
tion on all mail from PSEA. 

Staff Services—The Executive Secre- 
tary called attention to services that 
were available to the Districts and the 
Local Branches by members of Head- 
quarters Staff not only in meetings 
that discussed Association problems 
but also professional educational prob- 
lems. 


ADJOURNMENT—At 12:00 noon, on 
motion of Doctor Addleman,  sec- 
onded by Mr. Bierman, Council 
adjourned. 
—H. E. GayMan, Executive 
Secretary 


Ethics, Rights, and Competence 


The Commission on Professional 
Ethics, Rights, and Competence, 
Helen M. Brennan, chairman, met 
on September 23 and 24. The Com- 
mission received a budget and finan- 
cial report, planned the distribution 
of the revised ERC Handbook and 
discussion leaflets, and discussed a 
report of the subcommittee on a 
traveling display. 

—M. ELIzABETH MATTHEWS, 

Secretary 


Student PSEA-PFTA 


The Student PSEA-PFTA Com- 
mittee met August 26 and 27, 
Harold W. Benda, chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The Committee received reports 
of summer conferences, on member- 
ship, and on projection of Student 
PSEA and PFTA into the sixties. 

Plans were completed for the 
Allenberry Conference, and com- 
mittee reports were heard on Student 
PSEA Guide, District reorganization, 
and the FTA filmstrip—Lucy A. 
VALERO, Secretary 


Geographic Council 
Plans November Meet 


The 46th annual meeting of the 
National Council of Geographic Edu- 
cation will be held at the Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio, Thurs- 
day, Friday, and Saturday, Novem- 
ber 24, 25, 26, with the Department 
of Geography, University of Cincin- 
nati, acting as host. A program 
centering on the theme, ‘Geographic 
Education for World Understand- 
ing, has been arranged by the pro- 
gram committee under the direction 
of the president of the Council, 
John W. Morris of the University of 
Oklahoma. 

The program will contain sessions 
featuring outstanding leaders in geo- 
graphic education from the United 
States and Canada and will have 
features of interest to all levels of 
instruction from grade school to 
college. Some of the program high- 
lights will include the program of 
the world’s rapidly growing popula- 
tion and the problems it has created, 
curriculum problems in geographic 
education, and improving the use of 
maps in the elementary schools. 

There will be field trips conducted 
in the Cincinnati area by specialists 
from the University and a session on 
the Ohio River Valley. 

Social arrangements for the meet- 
ing are under the chairmanship of 
John Wesley Coulter, Department 
of Geography, University of Cincin- 
nati. 


Pennsylvania Students 
Win Spelling Contest 

At the national convention of the 
Future Business Leaders of America 
held in Chicago, June 11 and 12, 
competing with 26 other states, a 
team representing the Pennsylvania 
Future Business Leaders of America 
won first place in the spelling contest. 

Spelling tests were held on local, 
regional, and state levels to select 
members for the team. Team mem- 
bers were Janet Kinick, Bethlehem 
Center High School, Fredericktown; 
Mary Ellen Snyder, Butler High 
School, and Donna Litterini, North 
Huntingdon High School, Irwin. 

Throughout the school year, spell- 
ing tests are sponsored by the Penn- 
sylvania Business Teachers Associa- 
tion for all members of the Future 
Business Leaders of America. Certifi- 
cates are presented for perfect papers. 
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A. BLair Owens has accepted a 
position as elementary principal and 
curriculum coordinator for South 
Western Joint School System, Han- 
over. He was formerly elementary 
principal of the Seventh Ward school 
in Lewistown. 

a ee 


Yours... for the Asking 


Through this column you can find many 
educational materials and teaching aids 
that are not available elsewhere. In order- 
ing the material, please fill out the coupon 
completely and print your name and ad- 
dress. No requests from children, please. 
65. FoL_pERs on Summer Sessions at Guada- 

lajara, Mexico, and Valencia, Spain, 
and the itineraries of Tours of Europe 
for 1961. University of San Francisco 
Extension. (Dr. Carlos G. Sanchez) 

66. ARTS AND CraFTs CataLoc No. 61 
illustrates a variety of low cost crafts 
for creative surface design and decora- 
tion. Ideas for Christmas classroom 
crafts for personalized gifts. (The 
O-P Craft Co., Inc.) 

67. BULLETIN AND APPLICATION INFORMA- 
TION for University of Hawaii tour. 
Well illustrated and in color. Shows 
Summer Sessions plans and 22 social 
and sightseeing activities. (University 
Study Tours) 

70. Maps. Reprint of 4-page unit in color, 
‘Maps, an Action Program with World 
Book Encyclopedia!’ 

71. BULLETIN AND APPLICATION INFORMA- 
TION for University of Mexico tour. 
Well illustrated and in color. Shows 
Summer Sessions plans and 14 social 
and sightseeing activities. (University 
Study Tours) 

4. LITERATURE with information about 
the Mason Protected Fund Raising 
plans for schools and school groups. 
(Mason Candies, Inc.) 

10. TRaveL AT Its Best. Booklet de- 
scribes 27 tours for teachers, with 
academic credit (in Europe, South 
America, Around the World), offered 
for the llth consecutive summer. 
(Study Abroad, Inc.) 

27. GrapED CaTtaLoc of books for ele- 
mentary and junior high schools and 
Classified Catalog of books for high 
school libraries. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

44. BRocHurRE on a different kind of tour 
through Europe and a corner of Africa. 
Describes itinerary and gives cost for 
20 countries in 70 days, summer 1961. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 


New Books 








English in Practice. Grades 9-12. Gray, 
parks, Wagner, and Stephen. 232 pp. 
—_ Illus. McCormick-Mathers. $0.84 
eac 
“English in Practice’ is paper bound 
and is a textbook, a workbook, and a ready- 
reference handbook under one cover. The 
books are individualized and meet both 
small group and large group instruction. 

Fundamentals of grammar are presented, 

writing and speaking skills developed. 

Multi-textbook references, answers to the 

exercises, and creative language-arts activi- 

ties are included. A separate Test Book 
accompanies each book and a Teacher's 

Manual, Diagnostic Test Chart, and Strip 

Key for the tests are provided for the 

teacher. 

Treasury of Literature Readers—Merry-Go- 
Round, Grade 1, 160 pp., $1.80. 
Happiness Hill, Grade 2,192 pp., $1.89. 
Treat Shop, Grade 3, 276 pp., $1.98. 
Magic Carpet, Grade 4, 384 pp., $2.10. 
Enchanted Isles, Grade 5, 384 pp., $2.10. 
Adventure Lands, Grade 6, 432 pp. 
$2.22. Eleanor M. Johnson and L. B 
Jacobs, Editors. Illus. Chas. E. Merrill 

These literary readers contain stories of 
recognized literary merit which are proven 
favorites with children. They are arranged 
in the six books by grade level, interest, and 
readability. The variety of content in- 
cludes animal tales, realistic fiction, modern 
fantasy, folk and fairy tales, and poems. 

The books are illustrated in color. There is 

a teacher's edition for each title, the same 

price as regular edition; a Teacher's Guide 

for each title, $1 each, free with class orders. 

Latin. F. M. Wheelock. 412 pp. Barnes & 
Noble. $4; paper back, $1.95 

This is an introductory course based on 
ancient authors. The goal has been to 
provide both the roots and at least some 
literary fruits of a sound Latin experience 
for those who will have only one year of 

Latin in their entire educational career. 

The book, at the same time, provides ade- 

quate introduction and encouragement for 

those who plan to continue their studies in 


the field. 
Contes Dramatiques. E. C. Hills and Ma- 
thurin Dondo. 204 pp. Illus. Heath 


This is a collection of easy short stories 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. F, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


where more than one copy is available. 
65. 60. 67. 70. 


Enrolment: 





USE THIS COUPON 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. 
4c is enclosed for each number circled. 
hie 4. 10. ay 44. 
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Available only in the United States of America 


Available in 

school year of 

1960-61 only 
I indicate quantity desired 
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and simple popular songs for beginners. 

The stories can easily be dramatized. So 

far as possible, they are written in dialogue. 

There are exercises for oral work based on 

each story. 

First Course in Russian. J. C. Doherty and 
Roberta L. Markus. Heath. $3.50 

The grammar in this text is geared to the 
needs of the high school student. The be- 
ginner at the university level may also 
profit from its relatively simple text. This 
book contains 16 lessons which are intended 
to cover the first year’s work. The whole 
text will have 40 lessons to be covered in 
three years of high school study. The re- 
maining 24 lessons will be available in the 

spring of 1961. 

Education in a Free Societ Henry Steele 
Commager, Robert McEwen, and 
Brand Blanshard. 62 pp. University of 
Pittsburgh Press. $3 

This book contains the three lectures 
which were delivered in the Pitcairn-Crabbe 
series in 1959. Doctor Commager's © Quan- 
tity and Quality in Higher Education” 
analyzes historically and comparatively the 
forces and ideas which have shaped Ameri- 
can higher education and argues a number 
of propositions as guides to its future de- 
velopment. In “The Liberating Arts,” 

Doctor McEwen examines the confusions 

of purpose and the specific problems which 

beset the undergraduate liberal arts college 
and defines its role in higher education. 

Doctor Blanchard poses the fundamental 

question, “What Is Education For?"; 

provides an answer, and searchingly con- 
siders its specific implications for educated 
men and women 

The Discipline of Education and America’s 
Future. . Haskew. University of 
Pittsburgh Press. $1.50 

This is the Horace Mann Lecture, 1959. 

Doctor Haskew lists as education's first 

significance—Its Central Concern Is School- 

ing; second, It Develops a Discipline, Co- 

ordinates a Curriculum, and Serves as a 

Social Institution; third, It Has Potency as 

a Social Institution. 


Addresses of Book Companies 


The addresses of the publishers of the 
books reviewed are: 
Barnes & ety Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New 
York 3, ae 
Dee. Heath & Co., 
Boston 16, Mass. 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co., Inc., 
1440 East English, Wichita, Kansas 
Chas. E. Merrill Books, Inc., 1300 Alum 
Creek Drive, Columbus 16, Ohio 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 
13 


285 Columbus Ave., 


Books Received 

Barnes & hy ble, Inc., 105 Fifth Ave., New 
Yorke 3. NN. uy: 
ALGEBRA Propiems. D. S. Russell. 
Paper back, $1.75 

Doubleday & Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y.: 
AMERICAN STRATEGY FOR THE NUCLEAR 
Ace. W. F. Hahn and J. C. Neff, 
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the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
or ata Printing Office, Washington 
yo Da) & aN oe 


Anchor Books. Department of Health, Education, 

and Welfare, Office of Education 

CooPERATIVE RESEARCH PRojEctTs, Fiscal 
1959. Bulletin 1960, No. 16. $0.25 

FINANCIAL STATISTICS OF INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EpucaTION, 1957-58. Septem- 
ber, 1960 

HANDBOOK ON PROGRAMS OF THE USS. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 


Editors. 
$1.45 
REVEILLE FOR REBELS. 
Americans of Pre-Voting Age. 
Warburg. Paper back, $0.95 
THE UNIVERSE AT LarGe. Hermann 
Pe Anchor Books. Paper back, 
$0.9 

Globe Book Co., 175 Fifth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y.: AND WELFARE. 1960 Edition. $1.50 

MopDERN ForREIGN LANGUAGES. A Coun- 
selor’s Guide. Bulletin 1960, No. 20. 
$0.30 

REPORT ON THE NATIONAL DEFENSE EDU- 
CATION Act. Fiscal Year Ending June 
30, 1959. $0.45. THE NatIoNAL DeE- 
FENSE COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE TRAIN- 
ING INSTITUTES PROGRAM. A _ Report 
of the First 50 Institutes. Bulletin 1960, 
No. 31. $0.35. THE NATIONAL DEFENSE 
STUDENT LOAN PRroGRAM. Basic Facts. 
$0.10 
These publications may be secured from 


Paper Back, 


A Book bus 
‘kek: 


Miscellaneous 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE GOVERNMENT. _Depart- 
ment of Political Science. $1.25. Con- 
VERSATIONAL ITALIAN FOR BEGINNERS. 
$2. THe EDUCATION OF CHILDREN AND 
YouTtH IN Norway. Cloth, $6.50; 
paper, $4.50. KHRUSHCHEV AND TH® 
CENTRAL COMMITTEE SPEAK ON EDuc..- 
TION. $1.50. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh 13 

BULLETIN OF INFORMATION, 1960-61. CoL- 
LEGE BoarD Score Reports. A Guide 
for Counselors. A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
CoLLEGE BoaRD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. 
A DESCRIPTION OF THE COLLEGE BoARD 
ScHOLASTIC APTITUDE TEST. YOUR 


THE BripGes AT ToKo-ri. James A. 
Michener. School Edition by R. L. 
Loughlin. $2.48 
Four CoMPLETE ENGLISH Nove ts. L. 
H. Feigenbaum. Persuasion, Jane Aus- 
ten; Wuthering Heights, Emily Bronte; 
Typhoon, Joseph Conrad; The River, 
Rumer Godden. $3.76 
Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y.: 
Races OF MANKIND. Their Origin and 
Migration. Calvin Kephart. $6 
Taplinger Publishing Co., Inc., 119 W. 
57th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 
ADVENTURE TO MoTHERHOOD. The Pic- 
ture-Story of Pregnancy and Childbirth. 
J. A. Offen, M.D. $2.95 


Let your class take part 
in the year’s greatest 
adventure! 


Pertinent Pamphlets 
National Education Association 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN through the Eyes of 
High School Youth. Lincoln Sesqui- 
centennial Commission of the U. S. 

ApMIRAL RICKOVER on American Educa- 
tion. An Analysis of His Viewpoints. 
Reprinted from the Journal of Teacher 
Education. Defense Commission 

ENGLISH FOR THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED 
STUDENT. MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
AND THE ACADEMICALLY TALENTED STU- 
DENT. SOCIAL STUDIES FOR THE ACA- 
DEMICALLY TALENTED STUDENT. Project 
on the Academically Talented Student. 
$1 each 

HicKMAN MiILLs, Mrssourt, INVESTIGA- 
TION. Defense Bulletin, March, 1960. 
National Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education 

INCOME ELastTIcITy: PUBLIC EDUCATION. 
CEF Report, August, 1960. Committee 
on Educational Finance 

MAGAZINE Report. Quarterly Summary 
of Education Articles in National Maga- 
zines and Newspaper Supplements. July, 
1960. Division of Press and Radio 
Relations. $1 

NEA CoNnvENTION HiGH LiGHts—1960. 
Filmstrip Script. Publications Division. 
Filmstrip, script, and printed materials, 
3 each 

Noon-Hour PROCEDURES IN ELEMENTARY 
ScHoots. No 6, August, 1960. TEACHER- 
AIDES: CURRENT PRACTICES AND Ex- 
PERIMENTS. No. 5, July, 1960. Educa- 
tional Research Service Circulars. AASA 
and Research Division. $0.75 each 

UNDERSTANDING INTERGROUP RELATIONS. 
What Research Says to the Teacher 
Series. Department of Classroom Teach- 
ers and American Educational Research 
Association. $0.25 


The first packet includes a 28” x 17” map of 
the area for the classroom and 40 copies of 
the first 4-page Himalayagram for your stu- 
dents. Later issues to follow. 


Send for Free Series of Himalayagrams 
from the Publishers of World Book Encyclopedia 


YEAR-ROUND ScHOOL. AASA. $1 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
hig = Street, N. W., Washington 
6: EEG: 


U. S. Government 


MANPOWER CHALLENGE OF THE 
Department of Labor. $0.25 

U. S. INFORMATION AGENCY. 14th Review 
of Operations, January 1-June 30, 1960 


1960's. 


NOVEMBER, 1960 





| 


Follow Sir Edmund Hillary, Mt. Everest’s 
conqueror, as he leads the World Book En- 
cyclopedia Scientific Expedition to the 
Himalaya to test high altitude survival. 
Give your students background informa- 
tion on this scientific search. The series is 
yours for the asking. Fill out the coupon 
to receive’your set now! 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation « Chicago 54, Illinois 
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Himalayagram 

World Book Encyclopedia 
Merchandise Mart 
Chicago 54, Illinois 


Please send a complete Himalayagram 
packet for my class. 


Name 





School 








Address 

















PITTSBURGH 


Mover) art 


A Complete Line of Mat 


erials 


Especially Selected for Schools. 


School Supplies and Equipment 


KURTZ BROS. 
CLEARFIELD, PA. 


PAOLI, PA. 














The 


You'll 
find 
plenty 
to 
sing 
about 
in 


these 
1961 Singer Texts! 


ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 
Wolfe etal Grades 2-8 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA 





SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 


Mallory, Meserve, Skeen 


Write now for complete information! 


DEPT. S20, SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 


Pennsylvania Representatives: 


L. W. Singer Company 


W. Harold Bie, 165 Hunt Ave., Hamburg, N. Y. 
Conard Lankewich, 117 Hillside Rd., Sparta, N. J. 
Philip W. Symonds, Box 332, Carlisle, Pa. 


| CoLLEGE Boarp Scores. College En- 
| trance Examination Board, c/o Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Box 592, Prince 
| _ ton, N. J 
| EDUCATION IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
| YEARS. A Memorandum to Schoo! 
| Boards. James B. Conant. Educationa 
| Testing Service, 20 Nassau St., Princeton 
a J; S050 
| THe First Two R's... .Pius. A Pamphlet 
| for Parents. National Council of Teach 
| ers of English, 508 S. Sixth St., Cham- 
| _ paign, Ill. $0.10 
| FREE AND INEXPENSIVE EDUCATIONAL 
| Ars. Over 1500 Books, Films, Folders, 
Charts, Posters, Slides, Booklets. Dover 
| Publications, Inc., 180 Varick St., New 
| > Yorki4, N.Y. $1.35 
| THE GENERAL AUDITORIUM. SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING ORIENTATION. Costs and Effects on 


- | Education. Reprints from AIA Journal 


| American Institute of Architects, 1735 
New York Ave., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. One copy free, additional copies, 
$0.10 each 

HiGH SCHOOLS FOR A FREE Society. Edu- 
cation for Citizenship in American Sec- 
ondary Schools. Tufts Civic Education 
Center, Tufts University, Medford 55, 
Mass. $1 

JoBs AND Futures IN MENTAL HEALTH 
Work. No. 296. Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, 
N Y. $0.25 


KEYSTONE HIGH Firty-NIngE. A Statistical 
Study of Pennsylvania Public High 
School Graduates, Class of 1959. ONE 
END OF THE Loc. A Statistical Study 
of Pennsylvania Professional Public School 
Personnel in Governor's Com- 
mittee on Education, Education Building, 
Harrisburg 

NROTC—Naval Officer College Training 
Program. How to Go to College and 
Start a Navy Career. Naval Examining 
Section, Educational Testing Service, 
Princeton, N. J. 

PENNSYLVANIA AND AMERICAN HISTORY 

AND GOVERNMENT. Grade 8 (Tentative). 
READING FOR ENJOYMENT AND INFORMA- 
TION. Grade 9. 
LANGUAGE ARTS SUPPLEMENT TO SUG- 
GESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF READ- 
ING. The Developmental Reading Pro- 
gram in the Elementary School. Cur- 
riculum Office, Philadelphia Public 
Schools, Room 208, Administration Bldg. 
Parkway at 21st St., Philadelphia 3 

THE PricE OF APPEASEMENT IN AFRICA. 
Speech in the House of Assembly by Dr. 
the Hon. H. F. Verwoerd, Prime Minister 
of the Union of South Africa, on March 
10, 1960. THE ProGRESS OF THE BANTU 
PEOPLES TOWARDS NATIONHOOD. Nos. 
1-5. SoutH Arrica, 1910-1960.  In- 
formation Service of South Africa, 655 
Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 

STAFFING RATIOS IN CALIFORNIA ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS. Research Bulletin, 
133, September, 1960. California Teach- 
ers Association, 1705 Murchison Drive, 
Burlingame, Calif. 

UNDERSTANDING THE U.S.S.R. A History 
of Russia and the U.S.S.R. Library and 
Educational Division, Collier's Encyclo- 
pedia, 640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N.Y. 90:25 

VALLEY FORGE, YESTERDAY AND TODAY. 
Ronald E. Heaton, 728 Haws Ave, 
Norristown. $0.75 


* * * 


Complete safety, interest and prin- 
cipal guaranteed by the Treasury, no 
risk of loss—plus a fine 334% interest 
return—are all wrapped up in one 
package for you: U. S. Savings Bonds. 
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Ask your banker. 
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Modern Foreign 
Languages Helps 


Attention of Spanish and French 
teachers is called to “French and 
Spanish Drills’ available from Re- 
gents Press, 200 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. These valuable tapes 
may be used in conjunction with any 
textbook and through drill firm up 


5. Make recommendations for the 
development of professional tools 
needed by state supervisors of MFLs. 


6. Recommend other ways of 
strengthening the teaching of MFLs. 

Louisette Logan represented the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


the students’ use of language struc- _ 


tures. 


“Modern Foreign Languages: A | 
is a recent publi- | 
cation of the U. S. Office of Educa- | 


Counselors Guide™ 


tion. Copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for thirty 
cents. 


A check list of materials has been 


mailed to all modern foreign language 
teachers of the Commonwealth. The 
list will make it possible for teachers 
to request information in specific 
areas of interest. 


Modern Foreign 
Language Conference 


Thirty-one state supervisors of 
modern foreign language attended a 
conference in Washington, July 30 
to August 13. The conference was 
sponsored by Title III and Title VI, 
NDEA, and was pace-setting in that 
it was a collaboration between two 
divisions of the Office of Education. 
The purposes of the conference were 
to: 


1. Provide an opportunity for state 
supervisors of foreign languages to 
become acquainted with one another, 
with some of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation personnel concerned with im- 
plementing the language provisions 
of the NDEA, and with some of the 
national leaders in the MFL field. 


2. Provide an opportunity for state 
supervisors to become acquainted 
with some of the resources available 
in Washington and elsewhere for 
modernizing and strengthening the 
teaching of MFLs. 

3. Provide an opportunity for state 
supervisors to consider together and 


to define their responsibilities for im- | 


proving MEFL instruction in their 
States. 


4. Provide an opportunity for state | 
supervisors to identify problems fac- | 
ing them and to consider together | 


ways of solving these problems. 
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A new retirement plan offered by 
the Treasury combines Series E and 
Savings Bonds. Let your savings grow 
in E's until you need current income; 
then exchange the E’s for income-pay- 
ing Series H Bonds. You can defer 
paying income taxes on the E bond 
interest until you finally cash the H's. 
Ask your banker for details. 





IMAGINE 


YOUR DELIGHT when the boys and 


girls from your room put on the best entertainment 
of the year. All accomplished with Anderson’s 
fascinating new little book of tricks. 


It’s a program in which everyone 
in room participates. There can be 
25 principals and as many others 
as there are can take part and all 
can feel important. 

The entire program is based on 
Anderson’s book called How TO BE 
A JUNIOR MAGICIAN. Book gives 
the secrets of 25 tricks. Geared to 
skill of youngsters but baffle and 
amaze everyone. Apportion one 
trick from this book to a person 


Always wholesome, 


delicious! 


who may have any number of as- 
sistants. The tricks are readily 
learned. When mastered, room 
can give fine magic show. 


Put on show for school assembly, 
PTA or parents’ night or give for 
room. (Aids dexterity and poise.) 


To get book described HOW TO BE A 
JUNIOR MAGICIAN by George B. 
Anderson—63 pages, stiff cover; 514x834"; 
black and a color; secrets for 25 tricks 
clearly pictured step by step—send name, 
address and 50¢ postpaid to 
HAYWOOD PUBLISHING CO. 
P.O. Box 882, Lafayette, Indiana 


Driving? 
Big date coming up? 


Or just at home? The lively 
flavor of Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and refresh after hours. 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 








FRANCHISE 


Have proven business. Willing to share on a franchise 
basis. Territories in Pennsylvania. Ideal for teacher. 
Full investment $700. (completely financed if you're a 
responsible person). No selling involved. 

An enjoyable lifetime business of your own. . .part- 
time at full time pay! 


J. A. Bradin 9 — 


Write 


Route #1 — Media, Pa. 























HARRISBURG 


NATIONAL BANK * TRUST COMPANY 











Harrisburg’s Oldest National Bank 
Member F.D.1.C. 


BUDGET. WISE TOURS 
OF EUROPE 


Our tenth anniversary tolder describes our inclusive circle 
tours, planned especially for the teaching profession, departing 
and returning within normal summer vacation. 

GRAND 56 days in Europe, 19 countries $1360 
CORONET 37 days in Europe, 12 countries $1160 
NORTH STAR 33 days in Scandinavia and Britain $1195 











VIKING 43 days North Cape cruise and land 
tour, 11 countries $1295 
OLYMPIAN 49 days in Europe, 14 countries 


$1595 


Round-trip tourist class ship and all European expenses 
included. Tours expertly conducted. Very early registration 
required for June departure. 
DITTMANN TRAVEL ORGANIZATION 
DITTMANN BUILDING 
Northfield, Minnesota 


Se 


> © OSE OD. METTNELS CESSES come 


with Portugal, Spain, Greece 








BURTON HOLMES 


TraveledéS 35m 


COLOR SLIDES 


Photographed by Academy-Award winning 
Andre de la Varre . — Director, 
eye Holmes Travelogu 
SETS OF 50 V EWS —free Title, End slides, 
6 bad yee script— $12.50 postpaid. 
* Choose from 
@ England Round- about London e Austria 
e The Alps e India-Southeast Asia 
e@ Holland e Venice-Dalmatian Riviera 
e Enchanting Byways of France 
SETS OF 25 VIEWS—free Title, End slides, 
complete printed script— $7.50 postpaid 
x Choose from: ¢ Northern Italy « Naples 
@ Florence e Denmark @ Moorish Spain 











FREE FILE BOX 
— with order of 
$12.50 or more, ™~ 
Holds 100 slides 











Send check 
or money order to: 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 
20 Bartlett Ave., Dept. P3, Det. 3, Mich. 


Send 25c for complete illustrated catalogue 
and sample slide. 


Mich. orders add 3% sates tax 
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Notes and News 


| Harry R. HENty, Media, has 
| been elected assistant superintendent 
of Delaware County schools. Nor- 
| MAN DEAN Evans, who will continue 
to serve as assistant county superin- 
tendent, will also serve Delaware, 
Bucks, Chester, and Montgomery 
Counties with regional responsibili- 
ties in the areas of curriculum ma- 
_ terials, libraries, audio-visual aids 
libraries, museums, and educational 
television. 





Mrs. AupreEY S. GRAHAM Of Forest 

| Hills has been selected by Mrs. Buena 
Stclberg, president of the NEA De- 
| partment of Classroom Teachers, to 
| serve as a member of the Study Con- 
_ ference on Teaching as a Profession. 
This Study Conference will be held at 
NEA Headquarters, November 25-26. 


Mrs. J. HERMAN SHADE of Milton 
| retired June 13 after 35 years of 
| teaching. She was teacher of Latin 
| and English in Milton Senior High 
| School at the time of her retirement. 
She had also taught in Watsontown 

| and Tremont. 


W. Lee GILMoreE, retired superin- 
tendent of Oakmont schools and a 
past President of the PSEA, will be 
honored by having an elementary 
school in Oakmont named for him. 

|The elementary school which will 
| bear his name is the present high 
| school building. 


_ Epwarp D. Eppy, Jr., has been 

named president of Chatham Col- 
| lege, Pittsburgh, to succeed Paul R. 
Anderson, who has accepted the post 
| of vice president of Temple Uni- 
| versity. Doctor Eddy comes from 
| the University of New Hampshire 
where he was vice president and 
provost. 


Roy M. HickeEs, superintendent 
of Carnegie schools, is now associate 
professor of education at Wittenberg 
University, Springfield, Ohio. 


KENNETH L. LOGAN has succeeded 
Doctor Hickes as superintendent of 
the Carnegie district, and WADE 
| WHITLATCH of Brownsville is the 


| new principal of the high school. 
| 


JosEPH CEBULA, who graduated 
| in June, 1960, from Conestoga Senior 
| High School, was awarded the $200 
| annual scholarship from the Tredyf- 
| frin-Easttown Local Branch of the 
PSEA. Joe will attend West Chester 
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| St. Lawrence River. 


| 


| Buses leave Hanover & York. For other points contact office: 
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Crafts For 
oe Creative 
Surface Decoration 


CHRISTMAS CRAFTS 
A big variety of interesting practical items adaptable to 
unlimited decorative treatments. wood Boxes, Candle- 
holders, Shakers, Bookends, etc. Quality items at low prices. 


Write for Catalog 


Ua SAARC SANDUSKY, ONIO 


BUS TOURS 


CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOUR TO MEXICO. Write 
office for details. 
Florida Tour (Nassau Cruise 
A ee eee Dec. 26 to Jan. 10, 1961 
Mardi Gras, New Orleans..........Feb. 6 to 19, 1961 
PTE March 1 to 23, 1961 
..June 16 to July 30, 1961 
June 17 to July 2, 1961 
. July 7 to Aug. 6, 1961 
Aug. 23 to Sept. 24, 1961 
Daseaien eee Aug. 4 to 13, 1961 








Atlantic Provinces............... 
Western U.S. A...... 


New England States............. Aug. 13 to 20, 1961 
Smoky Mountains........... ... Aug. 14 to 20, 1961 
WON ON is dace Aug. 21 to 30, 1961 


On the above tours we use our air ride, picture window, air 


| conditioned, lavatory equipped buses. 


For more information and Tour Books—Call 
Hanover MElrose 7-9133 or write 
LINCOLN BUS TOURS 
10 Elim Ave. Hanover, Penna. 

Open 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Sundays & Holidays 1 to 6 p.m 








SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 1961 
University of San Francisco 
GUADALAJARA, Mexico. July 2-Aug. 
5. $240 includes tuition, board, room and 

activities. 
VALENCIA, Spain. June 30-August 29. 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $625 including tuition, board and room, 
and activities, and ROUND TRIP BY PLANE, 
NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO TOUR 
OF EUROPE. July and August. 


A first class tour visiting 10 countries of Europe and 
Morocco (Africa). University credits optiona!. Con- 
ducted by Dr. Carlos Sanchez. 

Information: Dr. Carlos Sanchez 

University of San F San Francisco 17, California 











An Important & : 
New Series 
KEYS 
TO THE 
CITIES 


In these books, designed and written 
for fourth through sixth graders, 
young readers will become familiar 
with great cities and learn why they 
have surged ahead to become cul- 
tural, political and industrial centers 
of world-wide importance. Each book 
is cloth bound, printed in large type, 
and includes twenty-four photographs 
spaced throughout the text, a map 
and an index. 


THE KEY TO PHILADELPHIA 
By Dorothy Loder 


THE KEY TO NEW YORK 
By Alice Fleming 
THE KEY TO PARIS 
By Marjory Stoneman Douglas 
THE KEY TO LONDON 
By Alicia Street 
Illustrated. $2.75 each 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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We Invite Inquiries | 


on the Following Stocks: 


Row, Peterson & Co. 


Harcourt, Brace & Co. 


Random House, Inc. 


John J. Nesbitt, Inc. 


Mutual Funds 


-V arious 


ScHMIDT, ROBERTS 
& PARKE 


123 South Broad St. 
Philadelphia 9, Pa. 


First National Bank Bldg. 


Williamsport, Pa. Trenton, N.J. 


| State College. 


| members, 


Trenton Trust Bldg 





HERE'S NON-CANCELLABLE 


Hospital — Surgical 
Sickness — Accident 
Protection for 


TEACHERS EXCLUSIVELY 


IN ONE INDIVIDUAL POLICY 


At mesa Low Rates 


TPM’S NEW 
INDIVIDUAL 


TEACHERS SPECIAL 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS POLICY 
WITH OPTIONAL 
HOSPITAL - NURSE-IN-HOME 
INCIDENTAL AND 
SURGICAL EXPENSE RIDERS 
OFFERS=24 5 


‘“TAILOR-MADE”’ 
BUDGET PROTECTION 


For Teachers 
NON-CANCELLABLE and 
GUARANTEED RENEWABLE 


- Ages 18 to 60 


To Age 65 





For Teachers Special Brochure Write: 
TEACHERS PROTECTIVE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Box 597—Lancaster, Pa. 
e e Serving Teachers Since 1912 ¢ e 


NOVEMBER, 1960 


| was chaired by Ruth Krapf. 





the PSEA Local Branch. The PSEA 
Local Branch earns its contributions 
through the presentation of a musical 
each school year. 


PR Countdown, from page 120 


cipal must be aware of the role | 
teachers have assigned to him,” Mr. | 


Warnick stated. ““The principal must 


plan for teachers’ welfare and im- | 


provement. 

Dorothy Harpster, head, English 
Department, Upper St. Clair Junior- 
Senior High School, reported on re- 
sponses she received from other 
teachers to the question, “What is 
the secret of good public relations?” 


| Good communications, attractive fac- 


ulty rooms, respect for other staff 


portance of maturity were highlights. 

Joan Bretz, a senior at William 
Penn High School, Harrisburg, indi- 
cated that student-teacher relation- 


| ships are extending more and more 
| into extracurricular activities. 


| External 


External public relations ideas and 


techniques were discussed by dele- | 


gates at an open forum session which 
Small 
group discussions followed the ex- 


| ternal meeting. 


At the closing luncheon, reports 
were made by members of the com- 
mittee who served as recorders in the 
group discussions. 

As the grand finale, Jane Walker, 
chairman of the PR Committee, pre- 


| sented ribbons to delegates repre- 
| senting winning displays. Mrs. Frank 
| Gardner, 


Johnstown, accepted the 
grand prize for the best in display. 
The prize was awarded to Central- 
Western District. Central-Western 
also won first place for scrapbook. 
Elizabethtown won second place, 
and Lancaster third. In the PR 
materials category, Abington Town- 
ship placed first, McKees Rocks sec- 
ond, and Chester County third. 
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The scholarship fund | 
| represents a joint community effort— | 
|PTA, business and industry, and 


need for released time | 
and free time after lunch, and im- | 
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) SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST $ 

FOR OVER A DECADE 

— UNIQUE FOR VALUE — on 
An organization set up solely to care for the special needs 
of the intelligent traveller, we bring you the magic of 
the ambiental way of learning, based on the realization 
that years of book study cannot compare with a flash of 
fundamental understanding — of the battle of 1066, as 
it comes to you, looking down a gentle green slope near 


Hastings—of the ineffable glory of Hellenic art, as you 
stand on the Acropolis. 
el 


The tours we offer, created by people who have made this 
their lifetime endeavor, will help you to get a hundred 
times more out of each day and each dollar you invest In 
your summer abroad—to enrich your thinking and feeling, 
to return a better teacher and a happier being. Each is a 
carefully planned sequence of meaningful and enjoyable 
experiences—each different from all others—a glowing 
reward to you for the hard work you do through the long 
winter months. 
el 


Earn academic credit in Art, Education, Geography, His- 
tory, Home Economics, Humanities, Languages, Literature, 
Music, Sociology—or enroll as an auditor. Visit two or 
three countries only—take a course at one of Europe’s 
famous universities—or roam the Continent from Lisbon 
to Moscow, from the Fiords to the Bosphorus, exploring 
ancient walled towns and great capitals, relaxing on sea- 
shores and in the Alps. Go for 4 weeks, 6 or 9. Go by 
ship, or fly by jet. j 
e 


Enjoy the company of likeminded people in a congenial 
group led by an educator of experience, ability. Travel in 
comfort, stay in fine hotels, delight in the delicacies of 
regional cuisines. Meet teachers, make new friends in 
many lands, talk with Interesting nationals, see plays, 
hear concerts, operas. Plan on doing this next summer. 
Write NOW for information. 


STUDY ABROAD 
250 WEST S7th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


For Travel... Study... Fun 
WORLD’S FINEST 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


SUMMER SESSION * 


HAWAII 


6 Weeks from $569 


1961 Summer Session, University of Hawaii in beautiful 
Honolulu. Includes 22 planned activities and sightseeing 
. - - Waikiki Beach hotel living . . . wide selection of 
courses... the outstanding program to the Jslands! 























SUMMER SESSION 


MEXICO 


6 Weeks from $474 ® 


1961 Summer Session, National University of Mexico in 
cosmopolitan Mexico City on the most beautiful campus 
in the world. Includes 16 planned activities, bullfights, 
weekend sightseeing . . . courses in Spanish or English 

. Finest resort hotel living . . . exceptional foreign 


pee 4 





travel vacation. 


APPLY NOW! mail coupon for all the wonderful 


information, or write University Study Tours, 2275 
Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 


20-page Bulletin 
and Application 


0 HAWAII 


Dr. R. E. Cralle, Dir. 
one = Tours 

ission Street 
( MEXICO San Francisco 10, Cal. 
Please send to: 





Address 
City. Zone. State 
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MarRCELLA A. Fray, teacher in Canon- 
McMillan Joint schools, Washing- 
ton County, for 26 years, August 
1] 

Mrs. C. OLAN WENZEL, Milton, 
teacher for 34 years, September 8 

CHESTINA Kocu, Milton, teacher for 
43 years before her retirement in 
1958, June 24 

Mary Ross, teacher in elementary 
schools and mathematics and art 
departments of the Senior High 
School, Altoona, before her retire- 
ment in 1931, June 28 

Avice M. Rowe, Altoona elementary 
teacher before her retirement in 
1939, July 26 

Mary Downs, 87, retired, former 
teacher in English department of 








ADAMS “2 
AGENCY 
605 14th St., N.W.—Washington D.C. 
Member NATA Write Today 22nd YEAR 
IT IS NOT TOO LATE 


$4,000 — Positions — $7,500 














the Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Altoona, August 29 

Mrs. LILLIAN M. WICKERSHAM, prin- 
cipal in Roslyn from 1926 until her 
retirement in 1945, February 19 

ETHEL K. KruGeER, Germantown, 
teacher in Cheltenham Township 
before her retirement, April 27 

THomas Woopy, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia and member of the faculty for 
41 years, September | | 

Lypia E. STANTON, building principal 
and third grade teacher in the 
West Pittston Borough schools for 
the past 38 years, June 8 

Harry A. WarsHaAw, principal of 
Fels Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, September | 1 

BERNARD C. KEEN, music teacher in 
Neshaminy Junior High School, 
September 12 

Crare A. MILLER, retired Pittsburgh 
teacher with 40 years of service, 
September 5 

WILLIAM G. SHOWMAN, 82, teacher 
in Peabody High School, Pitts- 
burgh, before his retirement from 
the city school system in 1944, fol- 
lowing which he taught at Uni- 
versity School and Shadyside Acad- 
emy until two years ago, September 
20 

EpwarD SAUVAIN, 88, principal of 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
for 21 years before his retirement 
in 1940, September 20 


JAMES E. SHANNON, principal of 


South and South Vocational High 
Schools, Pittsburgh, since 1951 
and educator for 40 years, August 
21 


Calendar 


November 4-5—Pa. Assn. of Women 
Deans and Counselors, Pittsburgh- 
Hilton Hotel, Pittsburgh 

November 4-5 — Southern District 
Convention, Camp Curtin Jr. H.S., 








COLONIAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


42 Court Street 


JEfferson 8-5400 


Morristown, N.J. 


Centrally located in rapidly growing area—Top salaries and generous an- 
nual increments—All grades and Administration—Public and Private 


Write or phone for registration blank 


Harry G. Stuart 


William A. Busch 











TEACHERS—We have officially listed hundreds of ae positions—Elementary 
—Seco: —College. Wh: these 
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to you—in inexperienced hands 


Our many years of experience 


over thirty-four years gots the same anal om Hn you expert guid- 
ance—so important in seeking a ro Write immediately. 


“Why put your future—so important 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Established 1880 


Successor A THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., 
Member Resend Associati 


80th Year 
npr ey 


ds PENNA. 








Harrisburg 

November 5—Southeastern Distric: 
Convention, Abraham Lincoln H.S 
Philadelphia 

November 5 — One-day Conference 
for School Nurses, University o! 
Pa. School of Nursing 

November 6-12—Education Week 

November 9-12—Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children of the NEA, 
Baltimore, Md. 

November 13-15—Dept. of Super- 
vision and Curriculum, Penn Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg 

November 13-19—Book Week 

November 19—English Conference, 
State College, Kutztown 

November 24-26—National Council 
of Geographic Education, Nether- 
land-Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio 

December 8-10—Pa. State Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Philadelphia 

December 27-29—PSEA Convention, 
Harrisburg 

1961 

February 1|1-15—Natl. Assn. of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, 45th 
Annual Conv., Cobo Hall, Detroit, 
Michigan 

March 25-28—Regional Conv., Ameri- 
can Assn. of School Administrators, 
Philadelphia 

April 15—Eastern Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators Assn., Reading Sr 
H.S 

April 16-22—National Library Week 

April 20-22—Pa. Assn. for Safety 
Education, 12th Annual Conf., 
General Motors Training Center, 
Route 22, Kingston Drive, Pitts- 
burgh 35 

April 22—-Western Conf., Pa. Busi- 
ness Educators Assn., Mt. Lebanon 
Sr. H. S., Pittsburgh 

April 27-29 — Northeast Regional 
Conf., NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Mt. Snow, Vermont 

June 25-30—NEA Convention, At- 
lantic City 


EUROPE 


We'll see the usual plus Russia, Scandinavia, 
Yugoslavia & N. Africa. A different trip—for 
the young in spirit who don’t want to be herd- 
ed around. Also shorter trips. Budget priced. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255 Sequoia (Box S) Pasadena, California 

















YOUR SCHOOL 
NEWSPAPER 


We can print your paper for as little as $25.00. 

Use as many pictures as you want. Write for de- 

tails about our system. Our service is prompt. 
A. G. Halldin Co., 

Box 84, Indiana, Pa. 
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Teachers College 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


offers 


CURRICULA 


FOR TEACHERS 


leading to undergraduate degree of 

Bachelor of Science in Education 
and graduate degrees of 
Master of Education 
Doctor of Education 


Curricula in both groups lead to certificates of teaching. While the programs 
are designed specifically to meet Pennsylvania requirements, they also fulfill 
those of most other states. 

For those unable to attend Day Classes, courses are offered in Late Afternoon, 
Evening and Saturday Morning. 


Registration: January 31 through February 4 





TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


The University of a Greater Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA 22, PA. 


Sey you saw if in the Pennsylvania Schoo! Journal 








COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGES 


Excellent Teacher Education Opportunities at Pennsylvania 
State Colleges 


Commonwealth teaching certificates and bachelor of science degrees. 
High caliber faculty. Broad general studies. Excellent student teaching. 
Many specialization areas. Outstanding professional work. Athletic, rec- 
reational, social, cultural opportunities. Excellent placement. Costs: $200— 
basic fee plus $700—room, board, laundry, activities fee. Summer sessions 
$11 per credit. Graduate work $15 or $20 per credit. Write presidents 
of colleges for further information. 








College Special Curricula President 
Bloomsburg* Business and Special Education Harvey A. Andruss 
California —_ Industrial Arts, Special Education Michael Duda 
Cheyney Home Economics, Industrial Arts James H. Duckrey 
Clarion Library Science James Gemmell 
E. Stroudsburg _ Health and Physical Education LeRoy J. Koehler 
Edinboro* Art Education, Library Science, Thomas R. Miller 
Special Education 
Indiana* Art, Business, Home Economics, Music, Willis E. Pratt 
Special Education 
Kutztown* Art Education, Library Science |. L. de Francesco 
Lock Haven _ Health and Physical Education Richard T. Parsons 
Mansfield Home Economics, Music, Library Science Lewis W. Rathgeber 
Millersville* Industrial Arts, Library Science D. L. Biemesderfer 
Shippensburg* Business Education, Library Science Ralph E. Heiges 
Slippery Rock Health and Physical Education Norman Weisenfluh 
West Chester* Music, Health and Physical Education T. Noel Stern 





_—— 


All the colleges prepare teachers for elementary and secondary 

school positions. The State Colleges have regular college years 

of two semesters September to May inclusive and summer sessions 09 

of twelve weeks. NN E 

*These colleges now have graduate divisions leading to the master ylossye MOY INNER 

of education degree. JO AINN 
DAVID L. LAWRENCE Auvuery 


Governor of Pennsylvania 
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CHARLES H. BOEHM 


